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The desk-top 

business partner which 
never lets you down 


The New Zealand Business Who’s Who 

is an invaluable business partner of the silent 
(but never sleeping) variety. After 20 editions and 
40 years The New Zealand Business Who’s 
Who is the most comprehensive business 
directory in New Zealand and is uniquely 
valuable as the country’s only one-stop business 
information service. 

In the 20th edition there are 528 pages of 
up-to-date detailed information about 10,000 
companies and trading organisations operating in 
New Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of ail entries since the 
last edition. There are 800 new companies listed. 

For the 20th edition of The New Zealand 
Business Who's Who detailed information 
about 10,000 of New Zealand’s leading commer¬ 
cial and industrial companies and organisations 
was fed into the country’s most sophisticated 
computer file and then channelled into a number 
of invaluable, cross referencing indexes. 

The Main Section 
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All listed companies and organisations are set out 
alphabetically within five main sub-sections - 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin and 
provincial cities and towns. Each listing is keyed to 
a number that provides cross-referencing to six 
other indexes. 

The 

Classified Business 
Index 
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I'his section contains names, addresses andcross^ 
referencing for all companies in the main index - 
classified by over 800 different trade headings. 

The Buyers’ Guide 
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In this section three, indexes alphabetically grouo 
product categories, brand names and agencies and 
overseas principals and cross reference back to the 
mam section and other indexes. This section is an 
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The 

Company Ownership 
Index 
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This index lists subsidiaries and associatedCMf? 
and tvl'eruiuvs them back to parent companies inf- 
main section. This index is invaluable for finding 
references to minor companies which are toosma! 
In require a complete listing in the main section lie 
have some importance as subsidiaries orassomfc 
of listed companies. 

Tax Deductible: Tin* New Zealand Business 
Who's Wlm is lax deductible for companies and 
many individuals can claim $20.00 pertfHtfHw*- 
related publications. 
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The New Zealand Business WhoswM 
is the country’s oldest established and 
most up-to-date business directory... 
and business partner to thousandsof 
NZ business and professional people. 
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Index of Directors 
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1 ins section alphabetically lists all directors of public A chemist tike his fattier, 

and private companies appearing in the main uw>tinn lllL ‘ prwmiiiwii waterculourist, he was 
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cuiiipaiues. Zealand and in Britain and Europe. 
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FOR LIMITED PERIOD 
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This attractive, rendy-to-frame 
limited edition print is free when 
you order The New Zenland 
Business Who’s Who. "Mission 
Mill, Otnki" (Ificin x 12.Kcm) is an 
etching by William I’Yjmeis Burrmid 
A cliemisl tike his father, 
the prominent waterculourist, he was 
the eldest of Charles Barnaul's nine 
children. W. F. Burruud painted and 
sketched widely throughout New 
Zealand and in Britain and Europe. 
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Meat Board shipping controls 

WHEN the Meal Board opens , a i Silflllii' f ; I _ __ 
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WHEN the Meal Board opens 
its freight rate talks with the 
European Conference Lines In 
a fortnight, one of the weapons 
in its armoury will be a wad of 
newspaper clippings. 

The file will warn the 
conference I hut (here's trouble 
hack Imme — and that any big 
rise in freight rules could 
result ma lido of native unrest 
that would be unpleasant. 

Tin' tribal leader at the 
centre of the troubles is the 
ebullient John Neils on, of 
Wnliaki NZU, an outsider to 
the meal trade who lias 
brought many innovative 
ideas in with him. 

The latest scheme is bis 
challenge to tiie Meat Board's 
control of export shipping — 
nnd that represents a 
challenge to the Conference 
Lines monopoly on the meat 
Trade to Europe. 

Waitaki announced a 
fortnight ago lhat it was 
shipping 32 containers of meat 
lo Europe with ABC Lines. 

ABC, owned by Belgian 
millionaire Tsvi Hosenfeld, is 
offering a long-term service at 
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JOHN NEILSON ... In- 
iKivaiive ideas, 

Thu Meat Board responded 
to Waitaki’s mow by warning 
tile company that its shipping 
plans were illegal. 

Waitaki carried on — and 
[lie board used a 58-yenr-old 
parliamentary Act to seize the 
shipment — In name al least. 

Thai rather heavy-handed 
action was something of a 
shock lo tile meat industry — 
and it focussed sharp attention 


THE Conference Lines' monopoly on the meat 

lienee. 


trade to Europe Is under challenge. And a new 
non-conference shipping line is about to enter the 
New Zealand — Japan — Korea trade. This week 
NBR reports on primary producer unrest with 
freight rates to Europe; and on the intentions of 
a company that hopes to compete on the Japan 
rate. And Warren Berryman inquires into the 
conference line cartels on pages 8-9. 


rates 10 per cent below the 
conference — and not jusl on a 
fly-1^-night basis. 

Rosenfeld's service will be 
regular, and he says he will 
keep his rates permanently 
bclow the conference, on long¬ 
term contract if necessary, 
on the board's extensive 
powers. 

Neilson says the war’s not 


over.andhemaybe hoping the 
skirmish will start a 
movement to challenge the 
board's absolute right to 
control shipping. 

The original intention behind 
the board control was lo 
ensure that our overseas 
markets were serviced in an 
orderly manner. 

But farmers may feel that 


their host interests aren't 
being served if they think the 
txmrd is using its |xisili<in lo 
enter into cosy arrangements 
with niie shipping group. 

Anil if the Ixuii d is lu keep its 
authority, it may have to show 
llial its arrangement with the 
conference isn’t so cosy. 

[n the past, tile l»ard has 
asked the conference if it could 
step outside the terms of its 
cun tract and bring an 
alternative shipper in lo carry 
a 'small proportion of the 
cargo. 

The conference answer — n 
container-load of frozen 
"nocs". 

But when the latest round of 
talks starts in London on 
Seplcink-r 20. the board could 
theoretically warn the 
conference lliat it was putting 
part of its trade elsewhere. 

But it won't. 

Fur a start, the board has 
received ik» offer from 
Hosenfeld, and under its 
rolling contract It would have 
to give a four-year warning 
before pulling out. 

That might seem a rather 
restrictive arrangement, but 
the conference has invested 
millions in specialised 
equipment to serve ihe board's 
requirements and it needs 
some assurance of contlnuily. 

But there is another reason 
why the board won't attempl 
to opt out. Despite some 
reserva tions, it sees the 
conference os offering the best 
deal available. 

The board's view is lhat 
freight is just a part of the total 
marketing operation — and in 
the final analysis the service 
provided by the Conference 
Unes is worth the high price 
they demand. 


The lines cope with the nu-nl 
trude’s big seasonal punks, 
culling down un stockpiling 
costs. And the tiisnppnliiting 
prices gained at Snilthfiebl 
recently have illustrated the 
(lungers of over-slocking in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Waitaki affray stems 
from the rights conferred on 
the Meat Board by 
I'arliunieiit, and the Labour 
Party moved quickly into llie 
affair. 

Sir Basil Arthur — an old 
friend of Neilson's — raised 
(lie matter in the House, only 
to Is* quashed by the S[>eukcr 
on Ihe grounds (hat it wasn't 


the direct concern of 
i’nrliiimcjiL. 

Tliis seems strange, since it 
was Parliament which passed 
(lie laws used against Waitaki. 

Meanwhile it seems the 
(rover ament wants to keep out 
of Uk.- argument and it hasn’t 
shown its attitude to the Meat 
Export Control Aet. 

When RnsenfeId visited New 
Zealand a few months ago, he 
apparently spoke to no less 
lEian five Cabinet Ministers 
about liis plans. 

Rut they said nothing 
publicly — either then or 
since — about Ihe legal 
problems lu- might run mtu. 


Inside: 

PAPERS which are llie work 
of the Liquid Fuels Trust 
Board have reached NBR. 
Having assessed and 
compared the various 
Maul-based fuel options, 
the board has proposed 
strategies which liflve the 
approach of "a hit of 
everything” — Page 7. 

RESERVE Rank tiavenior 
Huy White says the dollar 
is no lunger an adequate 
measure of value over 
lime. He suggests the 
illtrmlurlliin of u cunstaiil 
value unit of account. 
Peter V OTIriou explains 
— Pages 12-13. 

INVEST In gold, not to moke 
money, hut simply to 
maintain purchasing 
power against Inflation and 
(lie fiscul fiend. Aiislruliuu 
in 11 linn u i r t* Hrendmi 
Scorer talks to Wurreii 
Kerry man — Pages :tii-:tl. 
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by Warren Berryman 

A NEW non-confercnce 
.shipping line will enter (he 
'■New Zealand-Japan-Korea 
trade kite this month, offering 
betow-conforcnce rates for 
both containerised and con- 
. ventionnl cargo. 

Importers of Japanese and 
, Korean goods are being of¬ 
fered their first alternative to 
the Japanese-dominated 
conference shipping at rates 33 
per cent less than those 
charged by the cartel. 

Exporters shipping north¬ 
bound will also be offered 
freight reductions. 

Two new Japanese-built 
ships owned by A-S Kristain 
Jebsens of Bergen Norway 
DWT 18,000 and 22,000 tonnes 
will provide Ihe service, with 
sailings every 28 days, starting 
September 29. 

The Auckland company 


setting freight rates, and 
supplying marketing services, 
containers, and wharf hand¬ 
ling is Mass (Tranzpacific 
Container Services) Ltd. 

Tranzpacific is a subsidiary 
of Mass Projects Ltd. a 
company owned 50-50 by 
Auckland advertising 
executive Da ran Curtiss and 
past marketing manager of 
Japan Unes Auckland office, 
David Batchelor. 

Transpacific's new service 
threatens the conference's 
rate-fixing grip on the south¬ 
bound trade from Japan and 
Korea to New Zealand. 

Japanese trading houses 
sign a loyalty agreement, wjth 
the conference thaL covers all 
trade out of Japan. If: they : 
break that agreement by 
shipping non-conference to any 
one destination they lose Lhe 
conference's loyalty rebate 


(about 10 per cent) on all their 
shipping. 

As a result Japanese trading 
houses nominate conference 
shipping lines when they ex¬ 
port. 

Japanese Importers also 
frequently nominate the ships 
to be used for carrying goods 
bought from Now Zealand. 

But the loyalty agreement 
does not cover (he New 
Zealand importer of Japanese 

S deducts. Batchelor said the 
ocal Importer could pay for 
his goods FOB and ship them 
himself with Transpacific at 
below conference rales. 

Bptchelor .said .he had been 
receiving good support from 
both Japanese trading houses 
and New Zealand importers. 

Hie New Zealand exporter, 
not 1 being bound by ;<p .con¬ 
ference loyally agreement, 

' Continued on IPago ft 
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Who should the Wicks’ finger really point at? Concession fish-hooks worry South Islanders 


by Colin James P 

FOR the time being at least, si 

elections to Parliament are cl 
considered important by most er 
people in New Zealand. th 

For Uie great majority, it is w 
their only participation in in 
na tiona) politics. At a pi 
reasonable estimate, upwards 
of 85 per cent of those who p 
could vote last election did. tl 

That is high by world bi 
standards. 

Given such a demonstration o 
of preference in the system, e 
(here is a good case to be made tl 
for trying to run the elections w 
right. si 

Last year's election was not. g' 
By that 1 do not mean there 
was corruption, or people were w 
calculated!*' defrauded of their gi 
vote. Si 

I mean that there was so di 
much confusion and ridicule 
over the rolls that (here were in 
real grounds for doubt among w 
vnlcrB before the election that w 
everyone entitled by law and ci 
wishing (o vote would be able r< 
to vote. el 

In the event, if we take the b< 
word of the Wicks committee, m 
the rolls were in a usable state 
by the election. nr 

But a reading of that pi 
committee's report vindicates al 
the fears held by political si 
parties and others last year « 
that satisfactory rolls might R 
not have been ready in time. 

It is a tale of blunders, qi 
delays, technical nightmares, ni 
inadequate supervision and ei 
support, wrong decisions and ol 
even n major change in 
administrative practice that ft 
was not sanctioned by law. 

"As it turned out," the fr 
report says, “the general « 
electorate rolls were adequate st 
far the 1978 election, but in as 
oloctorates where candidates fr 
were successful by only a at 
narrow majority the state of 
the rolls provided an area of ai 
challenge and counter- pi 
challenge which Introduced' pi 
doitois as to the validity of the tl 
declared results.’' pi 

The Wicks committee bi 
confirms what the National n 
Government, looking for U 
excuses last year and this, 
alleged: that the genesis of the o 
confusion in the rolls last year a 
lay in the administrative and c 
legislative changes approved n 
during the term of the Labour 
Government. d 

But the report is no comfort e 
for the National Government, e 
Administrative decisions were d 
made during its term which i 
were major contributors to the < 
confusion and which were not | 
envisaged bv the Labour 
Government or its legislation. < 
But it finds that the changes 
introduced by the 1975 
legislation were conceptually 
sound and by and large 
recommends that they be 
persisted with — with 
necessary amendments. 

For instance, it approves of 
rc-enrolment at census time. 
The IB76 attempt was more 
successful than its critics have 
argued. 

The problem lay in the fact 
that not all people rc-enrolled 
at census time. 

Contributing causes: lack ol 
staff at the electoral ofGce; 
little high level co-ordination 
between the three 
departments concerned 
(JusLice, Statistics and the 
Post Office); insufficient 
briefing of or lock of 
understanding by those 
collecting the information of 
what they were supposed to be 
doing-, and a failure to 
convince the public of Lhe need 
to re-enral only months after 
an election.. 

The missing data could have. 
been gathered by census 
follow-up procedures — or 
people could have been invited 
to enrol during the following 
two and a-hair years. 

instead,. chief electoral 
officer Jock Wrlahl decided to 


Partly this was necessary 
simply to provide rolls for by- 
elections (the census re¬ 
enrolment looked forward to 
the 1978 electorates which 
were not then in existence and 
in that respect was im¬ 
practical). 

But in fact It meant many 
people's names were kept on 
the rolls that should not have 
been there. 

Many people were also kept 
on Maori rolls who had not 
expressed any wish to be 
there, which caused problems 
when these people 
subsequently tried to vote in d 
general electorates in 1978. s 
There was also a problem i 
with "meshblocks", the small 
geographical units used by the 
Statistics Department to base 
data on. 

The meshblocks were 
intended to form the basis on 
which electors, once their 
names had been entered into a 
computer, could be 
redistributed Into their new 
electorates when the new 
boundaries were announced in 
mid-1977. 

Unfortunately, the r 
mesh block system did not 
prove sufficiently accurate to 
allow this to be done. It was, 
says the committee, a major 
contributing cause of most of 
the delay and error. 

It was not helped by the 
omission of meshblock 
numbers from many 
enrolment cards and the entry 
of wrong numbers on others. 

Another case of too far, too 
fast. 

The next problem — apart 
from shortage of money which 
caused Wright not to produce a 
standard roll in October. 1978, 
os planned — was in switching 
from one computer system to 
another. 

ThiB was done between April 
and June 1977 and effectively 
prevented Wright from 
producing the new rolls within 
three months of the 
proclamation of the new 
boundaries, as he was 
required to do under the 1975 
legislation. 

In the moantime, Wright had 
obtained ministerial approval 
at the beginning of 1977 to 
centralise the system of roll 
maintenance. 

Originally, this had been 
done by the registrars of 
electors in the individual 
electorates. Wright now 
decided to centralise all cards 
In his office in Lower Hutt and 
carry out ail roll maintenance 
from there. 

Partly this was prompted by 
confusion that arose out of the 
(insufficiently co-ordinated) 
division of responsibility 
between the Justice 
Department, in whose 
bailiwick Wright's office fell, 
and the Post Office, which 
under the 1975 legislation 
supplied the "electorate 
officers” who replaced the 
registrars of electors. 

Wright had not direct control 
over these officers and 
inefficiencies and confusion 
crept in. 

Gathering all the two 
one central place was 
; inefficient, the Wicks 
i committee says. It occupied 50. 
! to 60 staff from January to 1 
l November, 1968, when they 
■ could have been getting m 
t with preparing the rolls, 
f In the event no maintenance 
i was done on the rolls between 
f April, 1977 and May, 1078, and 
s possibly for as long as 18 
o months up to July, 1978: a 
1 recipe for subsequent chaos, 
r The Wicks committee says 
many cards were not supplied 
e - In precisely the way required 
8 and checking procedures were 
r. largely abandoned, 
d Information was going 
ig forward to the computer 
largely unchecked and in an 
al unco -ordi rated fashion. 



condoning his administrative recjuiromeiils uf the 
decisions). legislation. 

But there was another 11 quotes tile current 
important reason for not Secretary for Justice, John 
centralising the cards. The Robertson, criticising his 
move was not sanctioned by predecessor, Gordon Orr i now 
law. teaching law, including 

„ .. constitutional law, at Victoria 

By centralising the rolls Unlwrsi(vl . 

Wright effectively debarred 

the electorate officers from “The fact that la* <V\r 
carrying out their statutory ™d not receive the suppnr 
duly to maintain the rolls direction In- should have 
while taking on board a f™™ tn P depart im 
function that was not assigned management is be 
lo him by law. question. ’ 


descended on Wright and his 
staff which they could not 
adequately handle before the 
disastrous main rolls reached 
an anxious public in August, 
1978. 

After that the flood of cards 
turned into an avalanche as 
electors sought to make sure 
they were on the roll. It was, as 
the Wicks committee points 
out, remarkable that 
functional rolls emerged. They 
pay tribute to Wright for 
achieving that (while not 


The Wicks committee 
several times muses on why no 
change was made to the law to 
legitimise what Wright was 
doing. We might ask the same 
question of a department that 
Is full of lawyers. 

It is therefore small wonder 
that the Wicks committee 
dealt at length with the failure 
of the top management in the 
Justice Department to ad¬ 
equate! y supervise or support 
Wright — to ensure he had 
adequate staff and was 
meeting the deadlines and 


“Tlu* fact that la* (Wright) 
did not receive the support and 
direction lie should have done 
from lop departmental 
inn an gemcn t is bey and 
question." 

Tlie Wicks commit tec says 
administrative support from 
(lie lop level of the depnrintent 
was insufficcnt and too late. 

At the very latest, it seems 
lo me, alarm bells should have 
begun lo ring when Wright did 
not gel Uie new rolls out un 
lime. In fact, Knliertson says, 
top level direction “was not 
present until two months 
before (lie rolls were due to 
close" — that is, in mid-1978, 
by which time the damage had 
been done. 

But the blame should go 
higher up than that. This is a 


ministerial sys t em 
The minister last year1 
Lkivld Thomson. M(Sh,?i 
month last year T w.S 
brushed aside critiSla^: 

There was a Lime when i* 
year's scandalous S' 

would have led toauffi 

resignation. The TS 
committee said nothin* 5' 
miiuslerial responsibility i 
whaUUrfluiiakUaij^ 


Broadband 



UNLESS careful research Is 
undertaken, a proliferation of 
major electricity-intensive 
Industries such as the 
Government is now trying to 
encourage in the South Isiand, 
may result in some em¬ 
barrassing failures. 

That's the conclusion many 
South Island business leaders 
are making while the first 
promoters to take advantage 
of Energy Minister Bill Birch's 
cheaper power rates for South 
Island industries, make their 
proposals public. 

Some worthwhile ventures 
arc most likely, but others 
could be caught on the “fish¬ 
hook" (hat is part of the new 
concessions. 

This is that a concession to a 
company will last only 15 years 
— to 1994 — and will be 
gradually reduced within that 
time. A change in world 
market prices or even in¬ 
creased transport costs to 
distant markets could turn an 
economic proposition into an 
uneconomic one. 

Ami while that may he a fair 
business risk, not ninny South 
Islanil local bodies would want 
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vast but empty industrial 
buildings within their boun- 
dorics, and further unem¬ 
ployment. 

The question must also be 
asked: Are large industries, 
such as the concessions are 
designed lo attract, what the 
South Island needs — or 
wants? 

The problem hns arisen 
because power planners have 
overestimated actual needs 
by some 2000 giguwntt-iinurs n 
year for the next 15 years. The 
concessions, which will be 
negotiated on an individual 


company basis, will encourage 
industries to use up tnc 
electricity surplus. 

The scheme applies only to 
those industries which use 
more than 25 gigawatt-hours a 
year. Birch mentioned 
forestry processing and 
mineral resource projects 
such as ferro-slllcon, silicon 
carbide and further Comalco 
development at Bluff. 

But to gel such Industries off 
the ground even now will take 
two to three years, presuming 
there are no delays with town 
and country planning 
hearings, environmental 
impact reports, water board 
hearings, any subsequent 
appeals and actual con¬ 
struction. 

The Tiwai Point aluminium 
smelter, half-owned by 
Comalco Ltd, is an unlikely 
starter for the concessions, in 
spite of the Minister's olive 
branch. 

Only a few days before the 
concession announcement, 
Corn nice announced that it 
would be spending $1000 
million on expanding its 
proposed Gladstone smelter. 


And even though some $17 
million has been spent at Tiwai 
Point already in preparation 
for further expansion — the 
maximum capacity was 
planned al 220,000 tonnes, 
compared with the present 
157,000 — Comalco executives 
remain scarred from bitter 
negotiations in 1977 which saw 
their previous agreement 
thrown out by the Government 
and a new one written in Its 
place. 

Obviously, they must still 
fear that similar treatment 
could he in store If they 
commit further capital lo 
Tiwai Point. Just as obviously, 
Comalco won't have any cash 
to spare for many years 
because of Us Gladstone 
commitment. 

The two proposals an¬ 
nounced so far have made 
headlines throughout New 
Zealand because of their size 
and the amount of money 
involved. 

New Zealand Nickel 
Smelters Ltd, an Auckland- 
based company, is planning a 
$60 million ferro-nickol 
smelter at Bluff. Some 000,000 


“Id more impressive to foil on a diffici objective than succeed on a modest one? 



American Express, in conversation with Cardmember Sir Edmund Hillary. 
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Sir Edmund (“call me Ed”) Hillary: 
Mountaineer, Adventurer, Explorer, 
Author, Businessman, Nepalese 
Bridge Builder, Chairman of the 
Himalayan Trust. Attended Auck¬ 
land Grammar where, despite the 
motto (Per Angusta ad Augusta - 
Through Narrow Paths to the 
Heights) he remained uninspired. 
Eventually discovered mountains, 
conquering the biggest of them all in 
’53. Became the youngest Knight of 
the century. Other remarkable 
achievements Include driving a con¬ 
voy of farm tractors to the South 
Pole. 

A.E: I read the other day where 
someone said that if you are going to 
dream of impossible things you might 
just as well dream of big impossible 
things. 

E.H: I agree actually. A challenge 
you’re confident of overcoming is 
!. hardly worth starting. Why bother if 
you are quite confident that you are 
going to overcome it? The real chal¬ 
lenges are ones that extend you to the 
utmost, where there is always doubt as 
to whether or not you are going to be 
successful. Then, when you succeed, if 
you do succeed, you have a great sense 
oi achievement. It’s more impressive to 
jail on a difficult objective than to suc¬ 
ceed on a modest one. 

I! A.E: Have you always had a clear pic¬ 
ture of your goals? 

H.II: No, I don’t think I did. People 
said “When did you first really get your 
great ambition to climb Mt, Everest?" 
f well, I didn't get my great ambition to 
climb Mt. Everest until a year or two 
beforehand. I’d been climbing for 
'many years before levcu thought of the 
prospect of going to Mt. Everest. 

/A.E: You didn’t tell your mother in 
W939 that you weris going to.cUibb Mt. 
"Everest? : 

H: No, no. Yoq know, thePe was old 
rank Smyth who was one bf the great 
oumaineers arid wrote lots of books*' 
c wrote In one of his books that when 


lie was a young child his parents look 
him across France. His nniilicr was 
holding him in her urms. suddenly on 
the horizon, he saw a great white mass 
of mountain peaks whereupon he duly 
rose up and pointed in the direction of 
these peaks said "go gaga goo goo". 
Which mcatii < supposedly •. “I’m going 
to become a famous mount.oncer". 
Well, dial's really u lot of rubbish. 
People tend to try to give you ideas and 
a future far before you ever had these 
firm convictions. 

A.E: At what age did you realise you 
were going to become famous? 

E.H: Ii wasn't until 1 actually climbed 
Everest that it suddenly dawned on me 
that I was going to be in the uncomfort¬ 
able position of being famous. Before 
Everest, even on the mountain, I had 
never really even thought about it. Wc 
were much more innocent in those 
days. Nowadays, the modern athlete is 
aware that if he is very successful there 
can be economic, substantial economic 
benefits, from what he does. 

A.E: If Ed Hillary had climbed 
Everest in the ’70*s, the 33-year-old 
Sir Edmund Hillary would have been 
a very marketable item indeed. Are 
you glad or sad that you escaped that 
kind of marketeering? 

E.H: Very glad. I have a little bit to do 
with it anyway, hut I have been able to 
keej3 it to what I regard as a reasonable 
minimum. There are advantages of 
course, as far as the fame business is 
concerned in raising funds for projects.. ■ 
In things of this nature, it certainly has 
been very beneficial. But I don’t envy 
the great athlete of today who gets in¬ 
volved in the tremendous commercial 


A.E: Decision-making is obviously a 
characteristic of a mountaineer . . . 

E.H: l think that most people can loam 
to become decision-makers. I certainly 
was never anything like a burn leader 
but I found that over the years there 
were certain (eelm'imics ili.it one could 
1'illnw which enabled one !■» handle 
groups ot people who could easily be 
far more efficient and far more intelli¬ 
gent perhaps than oneself. The thing I 
always found was doing your 
homework. Before you went to bed 
each night, you just went through in 
your mind what was going to happen 
next day and briefly thought oui 
what problems you might meet and 
what you would do if those problems 
did occur. Now, that meant that if 
something did happen you had thought 
the matter over and you were in a posi¬ 
tion to give a competent decision im¬ 
mediately. 

A.E: How long have you had the 
Card? 

E.H: For five or six years, and find it 
most useful for identification. For 
example, in American hotels where they 
often ask you for .identification before 
you even check in, I've found the Ameri¬ 
can Express Card is particularly valu¬ 
able. It really does give you formal iden¬ 
tification. It does have a definite status; 
there's no question of that. 

To apply for the American Express, 
Card, ca|l us op Auckland 771-669, 1 
Christchurch 66-772, VPcIIjrigton 
738-267 or pick up An application 
’ where you sefe this display: . v 


A.B: Did Neil Armstrong's giant step, 

I wonder, create as much excitement 
for people as. Ed Hillary’s? I re- 
member looking at the moon and, 
thinking, “Hey, then’s somebody tip 
there’S and the people around me . 
were walking along looking down at - 
the pavement... 

E.H: There’s a.irertiendous difference '. 
in the challenges.and. adventure of.to- : . ; ’ 
day. It’s not only the schievertfcht of fic¬ 
tile individual but the-thrill oft hose. 
back in Houston pushing all .the biu-.' /' 

/torts. t think it Was fj^obapfyinbore fgti- 0: „ 
i >' jin purday in that you were the one who!' .■ - •< 

: had. tq make the decisions".'.,. yoy Y ' 'v 1 




tonnes of nickel ore would be 
Imported annually from New 
Caledonia, and it would em¬ 
ploy about 270 people working 
around the clock. 

The trouble with such 
smelters is their waste 
however, and some 450,000 
tonnes of sing a year would 
have t« be disposed of, 
presumably in Southland. 
Environmentalists can be 
expected to have n field day, 
although n company 
spokesman has gone to some 
lengths to allay fears. 

Sponsoring the second 
proposal is It C Macdonald 
Ltd, the entrepreneurial 
Wellington import-export 
company. It is for u ferro- 
silicnn industry, and providing 
some technolagienl problems 
can be overcome, its chmiccs 
of success must he ruled high. 

The technological problems 
involve working from silicon 
quartz gravel, instead of the 
usual lumps, mid n Norwegian 
company. Tueha Elkem 
Spigervorkcl. has been 
working on studies for i«i least 
five years. 

Macdonalds have done their 
homework, and just as im¬ 
portant. they have kept 
Southland organisations in¬ 
formed of their plans. It was, 
In fact, mainly the price of 
electricity that prevented the 
project getting off the ground 
before now. 

Still other projects are in the 
pipeline. According to Birch, 
there have been "three or 
four" inquiries from - New 
Zealand companies wanting to 
establish industries using 
foreign technology. 

As several thousand million 
tonnes of silicon quartz¬ 
bearing gravel can be found 
beneath Southland, It seems 
safe to presume that the silicon 


carbide industry mentioned by 
the Minister seems destined 
for the south. 

The main fear In the south is 
that there may be haste In 
deciding which Industries will 
get the concessions. 

Rome will obviously he more 
bcncficiul to regional and 
notional Interests than others, 
but will these necessarily turn 
out Lo be the most economic 
and therefore likely lo last 
beyond 1904? 

Sound Investigations will he 
needed on each proposal, and 
these will take time. Yet in the 
meantime, the period of the 
concession power will be 
running out. To many in 
business, such aspects appear 
contradictory, and they have 
not been well received. 

Still, there is nu doubt thnt 
new industry should be al 
traded lo the South Island, 
and the scheme seems likely to 
do it. although whether the 
whole 2000 gignwall-hours will 
be consumed is debatable. 

Further encouragement of 
small industries — either new 
or existing — would have 
produced a similar result. Al 
the same time, concessions 
could still have been offered as 
encouragement to such 
proposals as the ferro-silicon 
smelter. 

As business leaders 
throughout the South Island 
have said, it would have made 
more sense lo make the con¬ 
cessions across-the-board 
throughout the island. 

Only a few years ago, New 
Zealand was short of power. 
The obvious lesson from those 
times should have been to 
watch (he future carefully. Yet 
once again, the Government‘a 
approach seems piece-meal — 
and it could rebound 15 years 
hence. 
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"PROVIDED people do their duty and ensure that they are on 
llie roll, 1 believe that the rolls will be as refined as good as 
they have ever been . . ." That assurance was given to 
Parliament In July last year by David Thomson, the Minister 
of Justice, within five months of the general election. But the 
final election roll list showed at least 400.000 votes more than 
the total number of people aged 18 and over a year earlier, the 
crowning inglory or a months-long controversy over the 
administrative shambles. 

The imperative now is to restore public confidence In our 
electoral procedures. The Parliamentary select committee 
charged with reforming the law should he helped 
considerably by the Wicks Committee Report. 

The thrust of that report, quite properly, has been to make 
recommendations for improving the machinery that allows 
citizens to play a vital role In the democratic process —- 
exercising their vote. Rut it also shows that two governments, 
Parliament Itself and the bureaucrats of more than one 
department were to biiime for the administrative 
shortcomings in the running of last year's elections. 

Too ninny legislative and administrative changes were 
attempted within too short a dine frame, for example, the 
report says. Some pnrts of the legislation itself were rather 
loosely drawn, mainly in the areas which dealt with the 
administrative implementation of the legal changes. 

Labour's legislation and the resultant regulations proved to 
be adininistratlvelv unworkable. And some of the procedures 
springing from (he legislation and the regulations were the 
cause of considerable confusion in the years leading to the 
1878 election, says the report. 

But the main contributing factor to- the delays, an 
unacceptable level of error and considerable public 
dissatisfaction had been the decision by (he Chief Electoral 
Officer, actioned in 1977, to centralise all enrolment card 
records in Lower liutt and to take over Tull responsibility for 
the completion of the country's electoral rolls. 

A highly perturbing aspect of this move — specially 
because it was made within the Department of Justice — was 
Cliat the action of centralising responsibility for roll 
compilation and roll maintenance was not sanctioned by 
legislation. And the electoral officers' Job to satisfactorily 
comply with (heir legal responsibilities under the Act was 
niadp impossible. 

More perturbing, the move was given Ministerial approval 
in February 1977. 

Further cause for concern Is that the Chief Electoral Officer 
did not receive the support and direction he should have 
from tup departmental mnnngemenl, the report shows. 

Section 5 of the Electoral Act spells out that the Clilel 
Electoral Officer shaw be "miller the direction of the Minister 
and or the Secretary of Juslice" In carrying the Act into 
effect. And ultimately, under (he convention of ministerial 
responsibility which Is supposed to he the crux of this 
country's system of government administration, the Minister 
alone Is accountable to Parliament for the work of his 
department. 

He mbs only too ready to reassure Parliament and the 
public fast year that complaints nbout the rolls w*re nothing 
but a political ploy, lie was reluctant to concede that there 
was cause for anxiety, and later blamed the muddle on 
changes to the 1975 legislation und on electors who had 
supplied wrong information. But evidence on departmental 
files suggests that the directions to effect section 5 of the Act 
were not issued till a scant two months before the rolls were 
due lo close. 

In a system where the convention of Ministerial 
responsibility results curiously rarely In Ministerial 
resignations, however. Cabinet heads are unlikely lo roll. And 
David Thomson can plead that he cannot resign from a port* 
folio he no longer holds. Bob ^tin 
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QUESTION: When a privaie i 
company gives an employee a 
company car what day does 
that employee nominate as his 
earless day? 

Anawer: Saturday or Sun¬ 
day. Otherwise the boss might 
Teel all that capital tied up in 
the company car was finan¬ 
cing trips to pub or picnic, 
rather than work. 

Question: When a Govern¬ 
ment department gives a 
Government servant a 
Government car and allows 
him to drive II home what day 
is nominated as that car's 
earless day? 

Answer: Any working day, 
Monday to Friday — because 
that is Government policy. 

Of course the Government 
servant is supposed to drive 
his Government car straight 
home on Friday night and park 
It in the garage until It is 
needed on Government 
business. 

But it is not unusual to see 
Government cars parked near 
the Takapuna boat ramp on a 
fine weekend, or in front of a 
private address from which 
issues the sound of 
bacchanalian roistering. 

Government servants seem 
little different from their 
private enterprise cousins in 
regarding the company car as 
something of a perk. 

The difference lies in policy. 
Privaie companies get at least 
five days a week use out of a 
company car. 

Government cars are used 
for Government work but four 
days. 

Some Government cars — 
those from the Public Service 
Garage and marked with 
Government emblems — are 
exempt. 

But many Government cars, 
specially these used by 
Government trading en¬ 
terprises (such as State In¬ 
surance) ore noi exempt. 

Assuming that neither 
Government cars nor com¬ 
pany cars were ever used for 
private personal use, then 
private enterprise gets at least 
20 per cent greater utilisation 
of (he capital tied up in these 
cars than does Government 
with its one working day 
earless day. 

Meanwhile the Public 
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Service Garage, which holds 
those sleek, non exempt, 
ministerial LTDs, has to 
juggle the cars around every 
time there Is u surfeit of 
nabobs wanting to use them in 
any one day. 

One wouldn't want a 
minister or visiting dignitary 
to be caught by the traffic cops 
being driven to tor worse, 
from) Bellamys, would one? 

If this should happen. 
Government could make a 
case for a 20 per cent increase 
in the number of Government 
cars so it could keep 20 per 
cent of the fleet in the garage 
on each car's earless day. 

Looked at another way, if 
Government can afford to keep 
a Government car unused in 
the garage one day a week, 
why not decrease the 
Government's non-exempt 
fleet of cars by 20 per cent? 
This would mean the same 
number of Government cars 
on the road at the same time 
and cut Government's capital 
costs in cars by millions of 
dollars. 

Public Expenditure Com¬ 
mittee chairman Marilyn 
Waring and cost accountant 
Rob Muldoon — take note! 


WE SEE that the next census 
forms are going to be checked 
out in a dummy run. just to 
ensure that the questions mean 
lo the form-filler what they are 
supposed to mean. 

That makes good sense. No 
respectable research 
organisation would ever put a 
questionnaire in the field 
without pre-testing it. 

We wdfider how far that 
principle extends to other form 
proliferating Government 
departments. Inland Revenue, 
for Instance. 


Up until the 1979 return the 
standard deduction or $52 
maximum (previously $50) 
could he claimed in respect of 
salary and wages only. Now it 
can lie applied to pensions and 
uniional superannuation. So a 
superannuitant whose oidy 
income subject in PAYE is 
notional super may claim this 
deduct inn. In the case of a 
married person with as little 
ns $5iX) additional investment 
income it means about $]() tax 
savings and more ns income 
Increases. 

How do you find out about 
this? Well, you (urn to the 1979 
lax guide and look up the 
paragraph headed “The 
Standard Deduction." It says, 
"The standard deduction is an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of 
your income from employment 
or $52 whichever is lesser." 
Whal's that again? "Income 
from employment — "surely 
that can't be right. It's not 
right. It should read, as per lhe 
tax form, "gross earnings." In 
its present form, i( misleads 
all those who have no income 
from employment. 

We rang the technical 
section of Inland Revenue ami 
checked. "Just another blue, 
which is not uncommon." 
came the laconic reply. 

But If a privaie commercial 
firm were responsible for a 
misdirection of (lint nature, 
there would be accusations of 
deceptive practice, and 
trickery, even if it were only a 
blue. 

Herhups Inland Revenue 
should nsk the Department or 
Statistics lo check Their forms 
for them. 


ONE would expect that when a 
mnnugcr sends a question¬ 
naire round lo his employees 
about some project of im- 


IT'S a cut-throat life, fc 
in real estate. 

Bui it's not unconminb 
two agents to act jointly-* 
Hnrcourt and Co. and rt.i 
Nathans did in Wdifcp 
when the Norwich Wt: 
were pul up for auctlu 
The sales brochure-i 
is usual - menUontdA: f 
volvemenl of both 
But it seems that Sft: 
brought out a stpr 
brochure. It made iu> nr- 
of Harcouiis. 

As things turned «t :• 
property was passed ci 
miction. And the waywt-. 
il. Harcourls then otffc; 
i he *nle (for jus! onisl 
million). 

Naturally, they Ihoujh: - . 
was something of a hike 
1 heir oa p-and so they W' 
bil piqued lo read is ' 
I hnn Ininn aboul IhessM' 
five-slnrcy Norwich Uni¬ 
tin' llireo-level Norfolk Ht:* 
••The buildings 
tinned late last m0Dl * 1 c 

offered separately, ins ** 
bids were 
Ina d equate, Die 
M J Nathan V*wj 
He said the pri« *»' 
negotiated w>* « aVW ' 
•reasorrable'." 

Which rather |h*» 
impression the 
triumph for the 
company, ah. 
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THE thouglilH of Fred llugg — like those of Moo — are 
collecting the rustic musfngs of the cowshed sage with n view 
to producing a little red hook. 

Imln-d, lbtgg's muiKiger, Julia Baniclt, IkhI hi*i*n ililigrnlly 
riillfi-tlng rustic in usings of (he rnuslird sage with a view (n 
priiilneihg a little red hook. 

Itnl the project became mire I r lev si hi v tangled in the wavs of 
tile Vnsi Office. 

Vmi see, Harnett lives hi Wellington. And one of those 
priceless Ifcigg (apes was with Radio Himniki in Auckland. So 
Burnell asked llunraki to post il to him. They did. Ami they 
packaged il pretty solidly, ton — as you cun see from the lop 
pillule. 

Rut somehow , somewhere, and w hile (he materia I was ill 
the tender rare of the Host Office — well, Just take a look ill 
the bottom picture. Tlmfs what Harriett found when hi* 
opened tin* package. 

The I'ns! Office Is as bewildered as Rurnetl aboul what snrl 
of mail-handling produces Mich a result. 

\l.is. il means lliat |tnMi-ril\ must miss mil on some of 
Fred's philosophising — perhaps including (lie chapter 
vnntninhig his though is on rural delivery. 


It’s not easy, getting the real oil 


by Hap Mnzengarh 

DRILLING nf Pctrocuip's 
Toko I well in Tnrnnaki 
stopped lust week when the 
4900 metre point irnd Ireen 
reached. That was 100 metres 
beyond the originally 
projected depth. 

Petroeorp was logging the 
well, lo determine precisely 
what layers had been drilled 
through and what quantities of 
gas or condensate existed. 

But Petroeorp officials 
remained tight-lipped. 

Group general manager Jim 
Hogg last Thursday was 
unavailable for comment. 

Group secretary Brian 
McLaughlin refused to discuss 
progress or other aspects of 
the project. A press statement 
would be issued as usual on 
Friday, he said. (It wasn’t). 

According to Toko on-slte 
sources, there would be no 
cause for celebration. 

But earlier in the week, 
Hogg Imrl pointed out: "A well- 
managed well does not sud¬ 
denly become n gusher of oil or 
gus nowadays". 

lie added: “We have u lot of 
work to do yet before we know 
the full story of Toko". 

Wind ever lies beneath the 
surface of Toko, however, it is 
lime the New Zealand public 
was mode much more aware 
of the nature of the Petroeorp 
project ut Toko. 

Unconfirmed reports 
suggest Die cost of drilling 
may lie over $4 million so fnr. 

Reports at the time of the 
spudding-in said the cast would 
l)i* $2 million. 

An announcement that Tnkn 
1 would be spudded in during 
uctoiler li)78 was made back in 
August last year. 

Company spokesman B II 
Smith said then a depth of 4RQU 
meins was projected. 

Til*' well would be drilled 
over loin iii.>iiIlls by Petroeorp 
Exploration's Inlma drilling 


rig. it was rcpnrLed. 

But (he well was nut spudded 
in until November. 

There were problems with 
the rig, which cost nround $4.5 
million. 

Shortly after il went into 
operation il broke down. 

Ever since, there has been a 
series of delays. 

But Petroeorp officials 
never gave up. Their press 
statements always hinted, the 
end was in sight. 

A press statement issued on 
May 4 said the hole had 
reached a depth of 3402 
metres. And the chairman of 
Petroeorp Exploration, F A 
Reeves, said drilling at Toko 
was expected to be completed 
"in about six weeks", after 
which time the drilling rig 
would be moved lo the next 
exploration well site to be 
called McKee I. 

On May 9 NBR reported 
Petroeorp was confident of 
astounding its critics soon. Our 
" unconfirmed reports" 
suggested the corporation hud 
struck gas condensate with its 
first test bore in Taranaki. 

Again a Petroeorp public 
relations problem was 
revealed rather than (he true 
stale of Uie drilling. 

In June general tnannger 
Jim Hogg I old reporters, “We 
believe we are close to (he top 
of a Ku pun i-type formation". 

He said: "Things are now 
very interesting", but said 
there was mi way of knowing 
whether gas, nil or condensate 
was present in tin* target area 
until the cap over it was 
breached. 

The well was then saw 
metros down. 

Said Hogg: "Whatever 
happens, il will certainly lx; 
within a very few weeks". 

In July it was reported Tnkn 

was past the .net re mark. 

and il scented lo be* just »i week 
or two awav from "the 
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JIM HOGG - . . tight-lipped. 


moment of truth". 

Preparation was then nearly 
complete on the next ex¬ 
ploratory site, cast of the 
Waitara River. 

To be known os McKee l. it 
would go to about 3850 metres, 
the report said. 

Dr John Collins, of the 
Geologicni Society said his 
group had also had difficulty 
obtaining information from 
Petroeorp. Hut some 
agreement laid been reached 
and it was hoped that in¬ 
formal Ion on the well would be 
more easily obtained in the 
future. 

The information was im¬ 
port an l for scientific research 
and its unavailability was 
hindering geological research 
in ibis country he said. 

Oversells specialists had to 
lie flown in at one point to save 
the hole. 

Spokesmen again re fused to 
vlnhonitp, ref erring to the 
Imldup only as "subsurface 
technical problems". 

Progress was held up ut one 
point whm equipment was last 
In the bore necessitating a 
longlhy "fishing" operation. 

Petrocorp's problems have 
raised a number of questions, 
but affinals have never been 
willing to elaborate 


A Radio New Zealand 
reporter says he has tried to 
ring Hogg once a week, hut in 
Urn 18 mouths of Petrocorp's 
existence, he has succeeded in 
talking to him only aboul half a 
do/cn times. 

A Taranaki newspaper 
recently reported the same 
problem. 

NBR inquiries last week met 
with little joy. 

We tried to contact Hogg but 
were told he was out for the 
rest of the day. 

Referred to his secretary, 
we repeated we were trying to 
get hold of him. 

“Isn't everybody'', came the 
reply. 

He apparently had overseas 
visitors who were keeping him 
busy. "He’s never here these 
days", the secretary said. 

Bui she would not comment 
further on the business 
dealings with the overseas 
visitors. 

We were referred to another 
official instead of Hogg who 
said, being a limited liability 
company Petroeorp is not 
accountable lo the people of 
New Zealand. Therefore ii Is 
not rerfuired to report mi 
mutters which, lo Iris mind, 
were ••confidential". 

For instance, he would not 
comment on the cost of the 
well operations so far. 

The design ni the rig mokes 
it impossible for the Toko 
attempt to go much deeper. Oil 
industry sources say "that's 
wlml happens when you buy 
the wrong rig". Whether the 
attempt will continue is still 
anyone's guess because it's 
still confidentiul. 

Meanwhile the 
mult mat Iona Is have indicated 
they want to become involved. 

But Petroeorp bolds nil the 
licences in the area. And there 
ii no mow afoot to farm them 
out. 


You don't dose your eyes when you drive a car., 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When there’s no road, 
it makes its own. 



Here's four wheels for super-tough 
power, proved not on rough roads . .. 
but on no roads at all. Wherever you 
want to go. Land Cruiser will take you — 
round trip. 

Its engine is tried and true. 423Qcc 
developing 128 HP (SAE net) at 
3600 RPM. That's plenty of power for 
hill-climbing, highway cruising, or 
off-road exploring. Built to last. Land 
Cruiser is ready for any trial you want to 
put it through. 

Lots of attention has been paid to 
making Land Cruiser last Oil is force-fed 
throughout the engine lessening friction 






; ♦ 



and lengthening engine life. Then 
there's the suspension. What can be 
said? It is built lo go anywhere ... that 
floating front axle helps Land Cruiser 
through sand, mud and any other 
hazard. And the same dual-line brakes 
that are so safe off-road are double 
protection on the tarmac. 

Specially designed seats let the 
driver's shoulders and torso move freely 
while the hips are held firm and snug. 
This is best for rough going. But that 
same comfort comes through on the 
highway loo ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eliminates stale 
air. When you're out in the wilderness, 
you need a partner that is all heart... 
Land Cruiser is. It will take any 
road. And when there's no road, 
it makes its own. Toyota 
jjS?' engineering made It that way. 

THINK rr OVER. 

TOYOTA 























they won't notice a difference 


To suit the different needs of our guests, 
naturally we have different rooms - from a single room 
with shared amenities, to a two-roomed suite. 

But, at the Hotel Waterloo, we insist that difference doesn't 
extend to the beds. No matter what room you're in, 
you'll enjoy a really good night's sleep in a warm, comfortable bed ... 

and most importantly, wake refreshed. 

You'll appreciate the many other comforts and services 
we offer at the Hotel Waterloo - the beautiful new Falstaffs Restaurant, 

and a plush, relaxing bar and lounge 
to wind down your busy day. 

At the Hotel Waterloo we really are most particular 
about your comfort... just a part of 
our extra caring service and. attention to all our guests. 


V-w ** 
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Liquid fuels decision: Maui options weighed 


THE Government seems 
confident the Maui Resource 
will give the motorist half self- 
sufficiency in liquid fuels — 
but the price lag wilt be around 
$2000 million. And the supply 
of fuel will go only part way to 
offering a transport future to 
just one generation of New 
Zealanders. 

The Maui-based fuel options 
therefore provide at best only 
a breathing space before the 
country is confronted with (he 
task of turning crops and trees 
into alcohols and electrifying 
transport. 

Papers relating to this 
transitional step have reached 
Nllll. 

They are the work of the 
Liquid Fuels Trust Board 
which: 

• “Compare the economic 
viability of the alternatives, 
and identify those warranting 
priority Implementation 

• “Assess the current 
technical status of l he 
alternatives and provide a 
firm basis for the planning of 
further Investigations hv the 
iLETHi Hoard”. 

In its reports to the 
Government, Hie Licjuid Fuels 
Trust Hoard has proposed 
strategies which have the 
approach of a little hit of 
everything. 

. "'liie use of CNG, U*G. M15 
(petrol extender), and 
condensate associated with 
this •must economic strategy 1 , 
could provide New Zealand 
with about nne-lllird self- 
sufficiency in transport fuels, 
in order to increase this 
degree of self-sufficiency it 
would be necessary m extend 
the ikc CNG aml-or produce 
synthetic fuels at the expense 


of LNG (Liqucficld Natural 
Gas) exports. Thus the key 
issue in making a final 
decision as to the use of Maui 
gas in the transport sector will 
lx? the extent to which the 
‘most economic strategy’ 
should be modified, in order to 
provide increased self- 
sufficiency, and, hence, 
provide control over New 
Zealand^ destiny." 

The I.FTR on Compressed 
Nutiiral Gas: 

“...CNG should be 
immediately encouraged, 
particularly for licet vehicles, 
but also for private vehicles 
suited to the fuel." 

The LFTli oil Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas: 

“...LPG has the advantage 
of being particularly suitable 
for the supply of an alternative 
fuel to (he South Island, and 
accordingly cannot be ruled 
out ns an option." 

Tlie l.FTH on Alcohol Fuels: 

"Methanol-Gasoline blonds 
<ML0 to M15> are also 
indicated to lx? an attractive 
option ... together these 
alternatives have the potential 
to realistically substitute for 
between 20 per cent — 30 per 
cent of total gasoline demand 
... m ini in mil product costs can 
he achieved will) 2500 tonne- 
day plants, each costing about 
$150 million. Methanol would 
lie produced from such plants 
at a cost that would lx.* 
interim I innully competitive.” 

• F.xpnrls of Methanol: "... 
a large-scale methanol project 
i looulonnes-day or greater) in 
New Zealand, based export of 
chemical methanol would be 
economically compel Hive," 

• Methanol as a gasoline 

extender: could add to 


the overall viability of a 
methanol project by providing 
a secure domestic market in 
which methanol replaces some 
imported oil. 

• Methanol ns a base fuel: 
"Methanol has the 
disadvantage of being a 
different fuel to gasoline, and 
would therefore require 
substantial engine 
modification or re-design.” 

I.FTR on synthetic gasoline- 
diesel. 

"The synthetic gasoline 
option could only be justified if 
priority was given to achieving 
a high degree of self- 
sufficiency in transport fuels 
in the mid-term. Adoption of 
the Mobil route would require 
q parallel development to 
overcome this diesel 
deficiency." 

"In comparison with 
meLlianol, synthetic gasoline 
production could be 
implemented comparatively 
quickly since this option 
avoids the need for any 
downstream modification to 
the distribution system and 
vehicle fleet. It has tin 1 
disadvantage of relatively 
high cost and low efficiency of 
utilisation of natural gas." 

“The results of economic 
analysis show the economic 
performance of synthetic 
gasoline-diesel iFischer- 
Trnpsch) to be poor. This 
rnnclittinn, however, neglects 
consideration of security of 
supply." 

The I.FTR on Export 
options: 

“There is si projected 
market in Japan bind possibly 
in the United Slates) for 
new fuels to replace oil in 
power generation. LNG 


i Liquefied Natural Gas) Ls 
already an accepted fuel in 
this market, and indications 
are that fuel methanol would 
be equally acceptable, if 
available at a competitive 
price. The results indicate the 
export of LNG (o be a viable 
project for using the 
uncommitted Maui reserves." 


State print goes commercial 


by Colin James 

A GOVERNMENT 
backbencher and an 
iippnsiUoii frontbencher have 
emne up with piupnsals to pul 
the Government Printing 
Otfice on a more commercial 
looting. 

The Printing Office was 
criticised last year by the 
Auditor-General, Parlia¬ 
ment's money watchdog, 
for Lhe inadequacy 
of its costing and accounting 
systems as a means of 
recording lob costs and 
producing reliable accounting 
data for its annual accounts. 

This has been followed up 
by a sub-committee of 
Parliament's public 
expenditure committee. The 
two-man subcommittee was 
lan McLean, Government MP 
for Tarawera, and Roger 
Douglas, Opposition MP for 
Manurewa. 

Douglas chaired a Cabinet 
committee on spending in 1975 
and is one of the few 
Opposition MPs concerned 
about efficiency in 
Government departments. 

In debate on the Railways 
estimates last week, he argued 
that Hie staff was more likely 
to do u useful job if they were 
given clear goals and 
objectives to work towards. 

Cost centres should be 
identified and objectives set 
for each. 

He und McLean, one of the 
strong voices among the new 
Government backbenchers 
and a vigorous efficiency 
• advocate, therefore had much 
in common in approaching the 
Government Printing Office — 
a trading department which 
performs a largely service 
T 

■ The two agreed that the 
Printing Office should have 
greater independence in its 
capital structure and its 
financial operations. At 
j present its cash payments are 
appropriated by Parliament 
annually; 

The capital structure, they 


said, should be based on that of 
a private firm, "with the atm 
of achieving a return on 
capital". 

To a large extent, they said, 
the capital structure already 
existed and no further costs, 
beyond, perhaps, an initial 
grant for working capital, 
would need to be incurred to 
set it up on the new basis. 

To be self-supporting 
financially, the Printing Office 
should set charges to 
departments high enough to 
recoup costs. cover 
depreciation and provide a 
return on capital, plus allow 
for the purchase or 
replacement of minor capital 
equipment. 

Some work done for 
departments, McLean and 
Douglas said, was not charged 
for — including $2.2 million 
worth of storage and handling 
of forms and reprographic 
services. 

"The committee is not 
convinced that it is 
uneconomic to recover these 
costs from departments, 
having regard to the 
possibility of wastage through 
departments ordering more 
than necessary quantities," 
(hey said. 

"If the Government Printing 
Office is to be scir-aupparting 
it would be necessary that 
departments bear the costs for 
all services received. 

"Even ir the net effect would 
merely be a transfer of the 
costs to other departments 
there arc important principles 
involved: that departments 
should bear the full cost of 
services provided for them; 
and that the’full costs are 
known and can properly be 
considered during discussion 
of estimates by Parliament." 

ThO two men suggested that 
the Printing Office should 
operate a revolving fund 
that is, be able to pay its 
operating costs out of 'its-' 
receipts instead of giving its 
receipts to the’Government 
and Bpending only ' what It 1 b 


allocated by Parliament. 

"Only the capital cost of 
expanding operations, or any 
extraordinary losses in 
excess or what could be 
provided out of accumulated 
profits, would need to be 
appropriated by Parliament,” 
they said. 

The two men made a 
number of recommendations 
on costing and accounting. 

Budgets should be 
established for each cost 
centre and line management 
should be given fully costed 
reports. 

Penalty charges should be 
made to departments that 
make significant changes to 
copy already typeset and 
departments should be 
charged extra for urgent 
unscheduled jobs. 

To monitor the Printing 
Office's efficiency, McLean 
and Douglas recommended 
that the range of work put out 
to tender by private printing 
firms—an existing practice — 
should be made representative 
of the work the Printing Office 
does and the costs compared. 

Opening up the field of 
Government printing to 
outside competition and 
allowing the Printing Office to 
go out into the private world to 
compete were considered, but 
not recommended — each MP 
having party reasons for 
rejecting one of them 
(remember the Post Office’s 
proposed courier service). 

Instead, the two men settled 
for the less controversial 
recommendation that "once 
new systems proposed have 
been Implemented the whole 
question of the i*elaHoRBhip of 
the'. Government Printing 
Office with printing firms in 
the private sector- be 
considered". . Iv;. v 

. Douglas is chairing another 
public expenditure committee 
subcommittee on " the 
Government: Architect, 

■ another service operation that 
could be put on a charge-out 
basis. 


The I.FTR comparison of 
economic re nulls 
‘The potential for export of 
gas as LNG provides a 
convenient ‘brea keven’ 
opportunity value for gas. On 
this basis, the alternatives nf 
CNG, Methanol blend, and 
base methanol Appear at least 
marginally economic. 
Synthetic gasoline-diesel 
production is indicated to he 
marginally uneconomic, even 
under the most favourable 
conditions." 


private vehicles); 

• The production and export 
of chemical methanol up to the 
limits of overseas markets 
(1000 tonnes-day); 

Tiie use of M15 when 
compatible vehicles are 
available (from 1984 on say); 

Methanol as a base fuel 
when vehicles are available 
(late 1980s at best); 

LNG (or export (assuming 
a relatively high rate of 
depiction of the Maul field and 
the availability of markets). 

It's clear that Energy 
Minister Bill Birch and Under 
Secretary Barry Brill wilt 
have to talk fast if they wish to 
commit the country to a worlri- 
sc ale synthetic fuels 
programme, Incorporating 
both gasoline and diesel. AND 
a world-scale methanol 


A realistic ongoing 
programme therefore, could 
lx?: 

1 ) Acceleration of CNG 
programme 

2» Acceleration of LPG 
development (even if it means 
importing LPG far lhe short 
term development of the 
industry) 

3) A further limited period or 
research into both the Mobil 
and Fischer Tropsch 
technologies which produce 
gasoline and diesel, with a 
view to following international 
developments, and embarking 
on a synthetic fuels 
programme in *he early 
eighties. 


The (Vlosl Economic use of 
Maui gas: 

• Use of CNG and LPG in 
licet vehicles (and some 


programme. 

Logistical and economic 
problems associated with an 
immediate start (o both arc 
seen hy observers 
awesome. 


AS 


4) An intensive Government 
and Industry effort to secure 
market guanruntces for 
Liquefied Nmural Gas lor 
uncommitted Maui gas and 
future gas rinds. 

5) Government incentives fur 
private sector involvement in 
com mere ini ethanol plants. 


Flag plans computer-aided booking 


system to gain competitive edge 


hy Stephen Hell 

A computer-aided booking 
system planned for Flag Inns 
could have the effect of in¬ 
creasing the proportion of the 
country's hotel ac¬ 
commodation at the disposal of 
Flag. 

At present, the 75 hotels and 
(notch participating in lhe 
Flag scheme set aside a 
proportion of their rooms for 
guests booking In through 
Flag's central booking service 
in Auckland. Wellington und 
Christchurch 

Thu present system is 
manual with communication 
between hotel and booking 
office being handled by telex. 
This involves a good many 
messages back and forth to 
ensure the availability of 
rooms. 

Together with possible 
reshuffling of bookings or 
searches for alternative ac¬ 
commodation, the process of 
fitting a guest in can take as 
long as half an hour. 

In its first stage of 
development, scheduled for 
next April, the computer 
system will still use the telex 
network. This, though, will 
communicate directly with the 
IBM 370 comDUter at the 
bureau operated by Idaps, tn 
Auckland. 

All the rooms available to 
Flag at each hotel will be put 
on the computer system's files, 
and their status will be im¬ 
mediately visible to the 
system, giving guests a much 
quicker response. 

Clearly, the hotel will still 
want to keep a certain per¬ 
centage of its rooms for guests 
booldng in over the desk. If 10O 
per cent of the rooms were 
made available to Flag, then 
the hotel would have to send a 
telex message to the Flag 
office to update the files each 
time a non-Flag booking was 
made. 

This would add enormously 
to costs. 

The second stage of the 
system, scheduled for August 
1980 Is another maLter. This, 
will Install visual, display 
terminals at each ' hotel ito 
communicate with the central 
system. - 

Cost of these terminals and 
their transmission facilities 
will be constant, and hot 
dependent on traffic. 

Thus it would then be no 
. obstacle to the hotel to put all 
of Its rooms on the Flag 
system, . and Flag spokesman 
Peter Coghill foresees that 
some hotels would want to do 
this. 


The Tourist Hotel Cor¬ 
poration, which participates in 
the Flag scheme, will also 
nave telex communication, 
and subsequently terminal 
communication from all its 
hotels into the new service. 

Since rooms are instantly 
recallable from the system for 
non-Flag bookings, increased 
participation in Flag is 
unlikely to squeeze ac¬ 
commodation off the free 
market, but with more rooms 
and a greater variety of rooms 
available to Flag customers, 
the chain is virtually assured 
of increased business and 


increased commission. 

The visual display terminals 
installed with Stage II will 
have some degree of in¬ 
telligence at the front end, 
allowing hotels to process their 
"froul office accounting" — 
keeping track of each guest's 
bill — on lhe Idaps system. At 
n subsequent stage, more 
accounting functions, covering 
the hotel's business as a whole, 
will be provided. 

An important cost saver will 
lie the fact that the software 
required has already been 
written and tested in use on a 
similar system in Australia. 


HAVE YOU! 


Handling a television Interview is a skill. Execu¬ 
tives, politicians, employers, trade unionists. 
Television Is here to stay. 

If you are important It will come to you. 

Are you prepared. Learn from experts. 


For further details of Television training write to: 
SEA-PR Box J51 AUCKLAND 



Modern Auckland 
Business Property 


33,000 sq. ft. 
Office and 
Warehouse space 


70 unit carpark 

See page 10 r 


AM. SATTERtHWAlTE & CO. ijfbi ■; 
3-5 Gabador Place, Mt Wellington. 
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ABC Lines provides ammunition for attack 



by Warren Berryman 

THE relationships between the 
Meat and Wool Boards and 
members of the price-fixing 
shipping cartels has emerged 
in high political profile 
following the seizure of 542 
million worth of meat owned 
by Wailaki NZR. 

The Meat Board seized the 
moat to prevent Waitaki from 
shipping with non-conference 
ABC Containerline at rates 10 
per cent less than those 
charged by the conference. 

The board was entitled to do 
Ibis by virtue of an old and 
dusty statute. 

Shipping non-conference 
would have saved Waitaki $5 
million in foreign exchange a 
year. 

ABC will now renew its 
offers to the Meat and Wool 
Boards, claiming widespread 
support from primary 
products exporters. 

The myth that the two 
producer boards arc acting for 
and an behalf of primary 
producers and exporters is 
about to be explode. 

When the dust settles it will 
become clear that many meat 
a nd wool exporters a re 
strongly opposed to the 
producer boards' bureaucratic 
interference in their business. 

In general it will be the 
foreign-Dwned companies 
siding wilh the boards' 
restrictive trade practices and 
New Zealand-owned 
companies aligned against the 
producer boards that are said 
to represent them. 

The Meat and Wool Boards 
justify their prohibition on 
shipping non-conference 
claiming (hat the conferences 
provide regular uniform 
service. 

Conference opponents don’t 
dispute the desirability of a 
regular reliable service. Thev 
do oppose the conference "s 
cost-plus method of charging 
for that service. 

They also point out that the 
only time conference rates 
have been lield in check or 
reduced has been through 
competition from a non¬ 
conference carrier. 

The Meat and Wool Boards 
will have to answer some 
thorny questions. 

• Can this country, with its 
$1 billion plus invisibles 
deficit, afford to give a 
monopoly position to the 
cartels so they can increase 
freight rates untram moled by 
free- competition? 

• Can this country afford to 
pay higher freight rates than 
its overseas competitors at a 
tune when a surplus in world 
shipping is pushing freight 
rates down where non- 
conference tines are allowed to 
compete? 

• Why do Australian wool 
exporters pay half the freight 
rates paid by New Zealand 
wool exporters to reach the 
same markets — and is this 
benefiting New Zealand 
farmers? 

The question of conference 
versus non-conference goes 
beyond the concern of the 
Meat and Wool Boards to the 
manufacturing sector. 

Producer Boards control 
more than 90 per cent of our 
total export tonnage. But they 
control only about 70 per cent 
of tho value of these exports. 

Producer Boards negotiate 
freight rates wilh the 
conferences. Manufacturers 


ha ve no voice in these 
negotiations. 

Ships are filled with varying 
commodities charged at 
varying freight rates. It costs 
twice as much to ship some 
manufactured products as it 
does an equal weight of meat. 

The object of the exercise is 
to have the total mix of 
cargoes pay the running cost 
of the ship and leave a profit. 

The object is also to fill the 
ship. Bulky lov.'-value cargoes 
are charged less. High-value 
cargoes are charged more, 
even though they take up less 
space. Freight rates are often 
struck on what the exporter 
can afford to pay. 

A low-value bulky 
commodity like bone meal 
might be charged one tenth 
that of a container full of 
lawnmowers. If all the cargo 
in the ship were charged at the 
“bone meal rate” the voyage 
would be grossly uneconomic. 

Producer boards negotiate 
their share of the freight rates 
direct with the cartel. 
Manufacturers are left to fight 
between themselves as to 
who will pay the rest. 

At this point a non¬ 
conference shipper can upset 
the cosy relationship between 
producer boards and cartel by 
singling out these exporters 
paying the highest commodity 
rates and offering them a 
better deal. 

The producer boards refer to 
this process as “skimming off 
the cream”. The 
manufacturers call it getting a 
good deal through free 
enterprise. 

Both here and in Australia, 
entry of a non-conference 
competitor to the market has 
driven freight rates for 
manufacturers down by as 
much as 50 per cent. These cut 
rates have generated new 
manufactured exports that 
would not have been price 
competitive in foreign 
markets had conference rates 
been paid. 

But, having control over the 
bulk of the tonnage, the Meat 
and Wool Boards can drive a 
non-conTerence competitor 
from our shores to the 
detriment of the manu¬ 
facturing sector as well as 
themselves. 

ABC is offering an average 
22per cent reduction on freight 
on imports and about 10 per 
cent less on exports. Both 
would cut this country's 
invisibles deficit. 

Ace Lines started In this 
country with a similar offer. 

The freight war between Ace 
and the conferences cut freight 
rates for many commodities In 
half. 

The Meat and Wool Boards 
claim that non-conference 
lines, like Ace and ABC, are 
disruptive to an orderly 
marketing system. So they 
are. 

Free enterprise is a system 
full of such disruptions. 
Australian exporters, with 
whom we compete, are 
benefiting from such 
disruptions getting cheap 
freight rates denied to this 
country's exporters by the 
Meat and Wool Boards. 

The Meat and Wool Boards 
stand alone in their sole 
support for the cartels. The 
Apple and Pear Board 
charters its own ships to 
export its produce. 

pie Dairy Board gets its 
shipping at the best possible 
price declining to “get Into bed 


with the cartels” as the Meat 
and Wool Board have done. 
And the Dairy Board’s free 
enterprise bargaining has 
sowed them well. 

Some months ago a ship 
carried a 16 tonne container of 
milk powder to Britain for 
$1334. An identical container 
full of wool weighing only eight 
tonnes on the same ship would 
cost $3585 to ship. 

Lamb carcases, needing 
refrigeration, in the same¬ 
sized container and weighing 
eight tonnes would only cost 
$2545. 

Manufactured goods shipped 
as general cargo on the same 
ship would cost about double 
the price per container as 
meat. 

The high rate for wool 
covers port service charges 
and other factors as well as the 
ocean freight rate. 

Even so, ABC is now 
carrying Australian wool for- 
half the ocean freight charged 
to New Zealand exporters. 

Before ABC got into the act, 
conference line ships were 
carrying Australian wool to 


the United States for 25 per 
cent less than the freight 
charged New Zealand 
exporters. 

Australian and New Zealand 
wool were frequently carried 
on the same ship. Though 
Australian wool had further to 
go to the United Slates it wont 
25 per cent cheaper. 

Any reduction in freight 
would be reflected in an 
increase in price paid to the 
New Zealand farmer. 

But the Wool Board is tied up 
in business with two cartel 
members in the Central Wool 
Facilities it set up. 

This "wool club", as it is 
known by New Zealand-owned 
independent wool companies, 
lias consistently acted through 
Wool Board mandate to 
disadvantage the 
independents. 

The Meat Board and its 
foreign owned allies might 
point the finger at ABC. whose 
owner, Tsvi Rosenfeld, is a 
shareholder with Waitaki in 
Maritime Carriers, which in 
turn is half-owner of Pacific 
Maritime, agents for ABC. 


Blit Waitaki look only ,12 of 
the 80 available refrigerated 
container slots on ABC’s first 
ship. The 10 per cent savings 
was available to other meat 
companies. 

Perhaps other meat 
lumpanics did not want the 
space. Waitaki controls only 
about 25 per cent of the meat 
exports to Britain ami Europe. 

The Veslics family not only 
control W and it Fletcher, one 
of tliis country’s largest meat 
companies, hut the ACT Blue 
Star Line as well. 

Blue Star isn key member of 
both the cartel serving the 
United Stales and tlx- United 
Kingdom-Em-open n Confer¬ 
ence. 

While prohibiting exporters 
from using non-conference 
ships, the Wool and Meat 
Boards have derived 
con si dern b I e ne g oli a t i n g 
leverage from the low freight 
rates offered In- non- 
conference shippers. 

Aee Lines offered last year 
to carry between 50 and 100 
containers of meat a mouth to 
the United States at 


At the same time 

or a 3fl per cent frtjfl* 

grease (0 

States ports, and a lift,*' 
increase to the East (w 
As a result on* 
^repetitive rates, the 
«° l ^ly a 3.5 
increase. ^ R 
Ace's rate cutllnt, 
Australia reduced the eL 
Increase to only 3 per J 
thnt country. P ^ CWl 
. The Meal Board has 
impressive record Id • 
dealings in the to 
Klngdom-Europe trade 
in non-conference competitu 
exists. 

According to t s , 
Wednesday's Chrlstcionl 
Slur, per ccntage Increases! 
son freight for iamb 1 * 
1974, 48.9 per cent, 
por cent, 1976, L7.6 per cet- 
1977 , 23 per cent, 19?Uw 
cent, 1979, 11.3 per real 
Last year the Wool &.1 

received an offer to carni. 
from Ace Unes. A' 1 ';: l 
carried a smallamount; ■■ 
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Good news for 
the out-of-towner 


How a Computer Company 
keeps thousands of record customers* 
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When you’re as big as the World 

danSb?rf° 1Ub K 00ping customers* 

bs a head aohe. Every day 

hundreds of man orders arrive Ifvou 
fsUabl^S h« e ?2 POund fast the building 

5 besl eged by screaming^ 

aSgsaasa 

oinh ta 1978 lie World Reoord 

■.^SXSSESSSZS* 

oomputer oompanlea. Their brierWM to 


supply solutions to and systems for 
creating input data, bureau processing 
and the whole speotrum of electronic 
ordering, invoioing and stook control- 

Finally the World Reoord Club 
selected two companies — Computer - „ 
Consultants and "the other one” to 
oontesb the contract. Such was the QOgg. 
of Oomputer Consultants’ reoomm®}J«“* hv 
and their obvious client support phiiosv> WJ 
that they acquired the contract. 

THE SYSTEM 

Here a olose and understanding 7... 
tionship between Oomputer Consultant .. 
and the World Reoord Club was 
The Club would create the input dataSB : 
INFOREX equipment supplied by 
Consultants. All other processingOT® Si-!- 
done by the Oomputer ConsultanteBujs ^. 
The system was an outstanding aUBojjj; 


Installation, testing siipport,e®*i.T'r r r- • 
all made deadline. 
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shipping cartel system 


at 10 per cent hclow cartel 
rates prior to this offer. 

AbouL this time the cartel 
wanted a 14 per cent increase 
in freight rates. 

Ace’s presence in the 
market caused the cartel first 
to forestall its freight increase 
and then to drop its rates to 
match those offered by Ace — 
one of the first times freight 
rales have been decreased 
rather than increased. 

The Wool Board thanked Ace 
by banning it from tho wool 
trade. 

The Wool and Meat Boards 
might hale (he- idea of 
disruption by the non- 
confercnce carriers, but as 
opposed to publicity, they use 
nun-conference rales as a 
bargaining lever against the 
conferences in the interests of 
the primary producers they 
claim to represent. 

The potential of using non- 
conference lines as a 
bargaining lever exists only as 
long as lln-sr lines remain in 
Ni-w Zealand. 

11 is unlikely that ABU will 
remain in this country without 


i m 


TRANSPORT 


bulk cargo from the producer 
boards. 

Given this support, ABC 
says it will guarantee service 
to New Zealand at least until 
1993, when its contract with 
DuPont to carry mineral sands 
from West Australia to the 
United States Gulf expires. 

ABC also says it will not Join 
the cartel. 

ABC is building two new 
ships capable of carrying 7un 
refrigerated containers, i-ai-li 
financed by a Belgian 


Government loan at U* per 
cent for 80 per cent of the 
price. 

These ships could be on the 
New Zealand run by 1981 Id 
1982. 

In the 10 months that ABC 
has been in the United 
Kingdom - Europe - Australia 
trade they have captured 15 
per cent of the Southbound 
United Kingdom cargoes, 10 
per cent of the French, and 8 
oer cent of other EEC cargoes. 

Australia is paring freight 
costs off its import and export 
shipping bill. 

ABC is only one non¬ 
conference line interested In 
New Zealand trade and willing 
to offer cheaper freight rates. 

Restrictive trade practices 
enforced by the Meat and Wool 
Bom-ris can prohibit it both 
from offering competition In 
the cartel and from providing 
munuraeluring exporters with 
elii-up freight rates. 

'Ibc iiiiestidu csscnltnllv Is 
this: can this country afford 


to pay these rapidly escalating 
freight rales? and how fast will 
these rates rise once the Meat 
and Wool boards have driven 
the last vestige of competition 
from our shores? 

Polemically, is there an 
inconsistency between the 
principles of free enterprise 
and the powers granted to the 
Meal and Wool Boards to 
dictate to the owners of that 
meul and wool with whom they 
may and may not ship? 

From the viewpoint of 
efficiency, one might ask if the 
hurc-nucrats in Wellington are 
better qualified to negotiate 
shipping than Lite man who 
owns that wool or meat? 

The owner of the wool or 
incat has at least proven 
himscir in (he commercial 
world, an assumption one 
cannot make of the 
In 1 miner at. 

NEXT WKKIi; Trunspnrl 
writ it Ball Stiitt spells mil the 
ease fur the cartels. 


THE RESULTS 

• Mailing lists remain current at all 
times. 

• Members’ pre-selected orders are 


oomputer stored and automatically 
debited on despatoh. 


• The Invoice created acts as a packing 
slip, label and remittance advice thus 
adding speed and efficiency to the 
operation. 


• All customer statements are auto 
matlcally updated on invoicing. 

Utilising this Information the Computer 
Consultants Bureau also produoes produo 
tlon requirement schedules and delivers a 
support credit control and reinstatement 
function plus detailed sales analysis reports. 
Tbday the system means that World 
can look forward to the 


demands of a fast 


growing oustomer list 
with confidence. 


And Computer Consult¬ 
ants meet that demand 


with teohnologloal and 
servloe sophist! 




cation that ensures an absolutely efficient 
operation. 

Richard Houston — Group EDP Manager, 
World Reoord Club explains: 

"The length of servloe of Computer Consul¬ 
tants staff means that they know our 
business and can adapt to ohange quickly. 
They have maintained our account the 
way I want it — they respond quickly to 
any suggestions. We have personal contact 
right through to their programming and 
production control sections. With Computer 
Consultants you always know exactly 
what you are going to get. And you get it!’ 

As a result of the success with the 
World Reoord Club, Computer Consult¬ 
ants were asked to handle the balance 
of the EMI Group requirements. After 
12 months of detailed research, analysis 
and testing a complete system and Its 
services saw the light of day. Again the 
results were outstanding. 

Mr Houston explains: 

"In each Instance there are definite 
cost benefits, I have to cost justify any 
move we make. The two systems that 
we have In, i.e. for EMI and World Reoord 
Club, help make us very competitive. 

The system has sufficient flexibility to 
handle any special requirements or 
deals essential to marketing in our sort 
of business:* 

The Computer Consultants philosophy 
speaks for itself. Servloe and backup 
specialisation is as important as the 
hardware. And as technology 

advances Computer Consultants 
will continue to provide solutions 
to the ever chang in g needs of 
business. 



Computer Consultants Ltd 
the solution is simple 

Compvtor Consultant* Umftad, Head Offlc* Robttt Joftaa Home, WBtalon Stmt, Wtlltagton. 

■ Telephone 726-007. RO. Box 3418 Wefflnolon. Tehuc 3572. ■ ■ • 

Branches In: Auckland, Wellington, ChrtMohuroh. DunwSn, HamUlod, Hu Am Wahoanuf. Pakneraton North end Sydney. 
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Tranzpacific offers 
flexible cargo service 


Continued from page 1 

regard to the level of in¬ 
vestment in pastoral farming 
in recent years, a return to 
growth in output In the 1979-80 
season and beyond seems 
likely,” the review says, 
can also go outside the con¬ 
ference for cheaper non- 
conference rates. 

Tranzpacific applied Lo the 
Wool Board lo carry wool 
cargo. 

Batchelor said he did not 
quote a freight rate to the 
board, because he did not want 
the board to use his rate as a 
bargaining lever against the 
conference and then forbid 
wool exporters from using his 
service. 

(The Wool Board did this last 
year—- when Ace lines started 
carrying wool at below con¬ 
ference rales the Wool Board 
used Ace’s non-conference 
rates in their bargaining wilh 
Hie cartel lu hold conference 
rules down. This dune, they 
Imrrixi wool exporters from 
using Ace Line ships. > 

Transpacific may cut the 
base ocean freight rates for 
wool in half. 

Wool cargoes arc being 
charged one of the highest 
rales of any commodity. Thus 
the freight paid oil wool sub¬ 
sidises the rest of the cargo in 
tlie ship. 

For example, scoured wool 
is charged $ 22(1 a tonne to go to 
Japan Bone meal 1 ravelling 
on the same ship is charged 
only Srtl.lii a t on ne. 

Tnmzpucilic is offering box 
rales fur cargo (freight paid 
per container rather than per 
t on ne 1 . This would give a lurge 
freight advantage to wool 
exporters who have dense 
bailing equipment as this 
allows them to get more wool 
jjito a container. 

Batchelor said that as far as 
rates went, he leN the option 
open to the Wool Board. 

In the pas! the Wool Board 
hasshown □ greater interest in 
“uniformity ■' rather than 
reward for say, companies 
that invested in space saving 
dense bailing equipment". 


rp he Japan conterence is 
ved by two ships, the 
God wit and Aotca. 

Four conference members 
sell space on these two ships, 
Japan Lines, Crusader Swire 
Container Service, 1 agents P 
and O) Mitsui OSK 1 agents 
Seatrans) and the Shipping 
Corporation of New Zealand. 

All four conference mem¬ 
bers charge the same tariff. 
Space on the ships is allocated 
between the four. Japan Lines 
has the lion's share. 

The conference moved into 
containerised ships in Sep¬ 
tember 1970 leaving a gap in 
the market for conventional 
ships on the northbound run to 
Japan and Korea. 

Two non-conference 
carriers, Armada and 
CVni.sdale Shipping, entered 
the convent Ion al hulk trade 
from New Zealand to Japan. 
Croisdaie went into 
receivership after a prolonged 
shipping strike in Britain lied 
up 011 c or their ships. 
tCrnjsdnles losses were wholly 
unrelated lo the New Zealand 
Japan trade 1 . 

until Tranzpacific cnine on 
tiie scene the field was wide 
open fur a nun-conference 
conventional ship enrrying 
cargoes southbound. And it is 
here thill the conference could 
be hard hit hy Transpacific 

While Northlxmnd ships are 
sailing nearly full with New 
Zoulanii cargoes. Southbound 
ships are sailing it taut halt 

duply. 

Importers are turning away, 
when they can. I rout container 
shipping due lo high custs. 
coil gwii nn. and long offloading 
limes al container ports 

Tronvpavitio's opciutiun has 
a tii-xitnliu the Cord err 1 ice 
locks. Us ships are com¬ 
bination carriers able to carry 
varying mixes of containers 
and conventional cargo. 

The two Jcbseti owned ships 
will load hi conventional 
berths. They hove their own 
gantry cranes for on and off 
loading. Their itinerary runs; 
Auckland, Lyttleton, Mount 
Maunganui, Tokyo, Kobe, 
Inchon Auckland. 


R. A. JARDEN & CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of thB Wellington Stock Exchange 


9th Floor B.f*. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St & 
Customhouse Quay, 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Telephone 736-860 
Box 3394, CPO Wellington 1 
Telex N.Z. 3567 
Cables: Portfolio, Wellington 


Modern Auckland 
Business Property 

33,000 sq. ft. 
Office and 
Warehouse space 

• 

70 unit carpark 

See page 10 


A-M. SATTERTHWAJTE & CO. LTD. 
3*5 Gabador Place, Mt Wellington. 

























Unique 

business property 
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° n th0 C ? rn ® r l of Kinadon Street and Carlton-Gore 
road in a pnmecantra! Newmarket position stands the 
ax-oftice pf A.M. Satterihwalte and Co. Ltd. 

h..ct ll ? at of t ers growth opportunity away from city 

^inntal!\ a fast n movi "9 commercial atmosphere 7 — only two 
minutes from Parnell and 15 from Auckland’s Queen Street 

offi^ S a nri n ^ S0 T bui,ding combines 33,000 square feet of 1 ’ 
nnlShH?tlr /ar t h rt 0Use apa - 0 w,th vast re-development 
Ear^eaK provision for another floor and a 

expansSn h ’ special,y structured for further 

J™SL h traffic flow is accentuated by dual entrances — one 

wUt?provision fo^O £* As ,0r ^ 

excain9 

For further information / “■—n 

contact C.J. Biewett, D.A. Davies, / 

J.R. Satterthwalte, 'phone 575-620. / 


KING DON ST 


PARKINS 
50 CARS 
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Carl-dock Enlrance 


ROOFTOP ^ Business Enlrance 

PARKING OFFICE SPACE f I 

20 CARS 


TO Parnell ► 


A.M. SATTERTHWAITE & CO. LTD. 3-6 Gabador Plaea, Mt Wellington. 
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Economic miracle falls apart at the seams 


Economics Correspondent 
THE Government's last 
standard of economic success 
has been destroyed. After 
showing steady improvement 
since the National Govern¬ 
ment took office in November 
1975, the balance of payments 
situation deteriorated sharply 
in the first six months of this 
year. 

And the June figures show 
that the balance uf payments 
deficit is now rising sharply. 
For Decemher year 197B, the 
balance of payments ileficit 
dropped to $453 million, the 
lowest It had been since June 
year 1974. The latest figures 
for June year 1979 put the 
deficit at $627 million. 

Economists had warned that 
the balance of payments 
deficit would rise from mid- 
I97U onwards. In the December 
I97R issue of (tnarlcrly 
Predictions. Die New Zealand 
Institute uf Economic 
Research forecast Dud Die 
luilsiini'ol payments deficit for 
tin* year ended March 19110 
would rise (I) $960 million. 

Improvement in Die balance 
of payments during 1977-1976 
was almost totally Die result of 
fulling imparl demand, ac¬ 
cording to NZIKll. “This 
improvement, however, is 
expected to end... and a fairly 
rapid deterioration will ensue 
as import demand rises again 
Hi support modest economic 
expansion during the first six 
months of 1979.“ 

While the institute has now 
revised its forecast of the 
balance uf payments deficit for 
March I960 to la-low $989 
million, it still secs rising 
Import demand ns n major 
force causing the balance of 
payments situation iu gel 
HU 

lb i» increase hi import 
demand can largely be at¬ 
tributed to Die Government's 
electioneering Inst year. To 
grease the voters' palms for an 
election win, the Government 
increased Its spending and 
reduced Income taxes in the 
1978 Budget. Given the rather 
sluggish stale of the economy 
at that time, a little stimulus 
from the Government would 
have been no had thing. 

But the Government gave 
loo much stimulus to the 


economy. It had to make sure 
that voters noticed their 
purses swelling and increased 
spending fast enough Tor the 
change to be obvious by 
clecDon time. 

The income lax reductions 
look effect from October 1, the 
month before the election. 

It lakes a while for the 
statistics which measure the 
improvement In individuals’ 
economic position to become 
Available, but by Murch this 
year Department uf Statistics 
figures showed that salaries 
and wages were increasing 
faster than (he rate of in¬ 
flation. This means, Dint after 
buying guods Dial they nor¬ 
mally consume, people had a 
little left over to spend on 
something different. 

Despite (he existence of 
some stocks build-up. Die 
sluggish New Zealand 
manufacturing sector could 
nut incut the increase in 
domestic demand. So lifter 
lulling fur .several quarters 
last year, imports began to 
increase more rapidly in late 
197H. 

This increase in imports 
represents an increased desire 
on the purl of consumers to 
buy goods not avnilnble in New 
Zealand and Die desire of 
manufacturers to expand 
pmduciiiui to meet consumer 
demand domestically if 
possible. 

So. Iiecmiso tin* Government 
.stimulated consumer demand 
loo quickly for Die manufac¬ 
turing sector, instead of get¬ 
ting a strong increase in the 
growth rale of local produc¬ 
tion, the Government's 
election year stimulus has led 
to an increase in import 
demand. 

The table illusliaiing Du- 
New Zealand Balance nf 
Payments tells the story quite 
clearly. Since 1976-77, exporl 
receipts have grown at a rapid 
rale. And the table shows that 
the growth in exporl receipts Is 
still on an upward trend. 

Import receipts fell in 
September year 1978, but have 
been rising since then. The 
balance of trade peaked at $577 
million for March year 1979, 
but is now falling according to 
recent figures for the June 
vear 1979. 



“Of course I’m smart. I can extract any 
customer record from the files In ten 
seconds. Provided you’ve got Rotascan 
of course.” 

Rotascan — the world's most intelligent filing system 
Is now available on rent-toown terms. 

Rates brochure available. ! ; 

AUCKLAND; QTC, P.O. Bo* 75. Tel: 766-119 ■ 
WELLINGTON: OTQ, P.O: Box SO$49. Tel: 663-784 
CHRISTCHURCH: OTC, P.O. Box 22-293. Tel: 794-938 

' 8284 j 
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THE ECONOMY 


Export returns are healthy 
because of the increase in the 
volumes mid prices received 
for meat and manufactured 
products. 

Imports have been rising 
because of the high level of 
ordering and buoyant 
aggregate demand during the 
first six monDis of Diis year. 
Given Du- expectation that oil 
prici-s will increase by at U-nsi 
f>fl per cent over tin- next year 
and may treble, it seems 
unlikely Dial Die rising trend ill 
imports will In- reversed for 
.Minn- time. 

So if the bnlancc of trade is 
to remain in surplus, the 
pressure is on exporters to 
expand their receipts over the 
next year or so. 

l.asl year, farm sector 
returns from overseas 
markets reached a new peak, 
according In Die Ministry uf 
Agriculture and Fisheries 1979 
annual re|Hiit. "Agricultural 
export values excluding 
forestry, ruse 13 per cent 
ulmve tin- 1977-78 figures to 
nearly Suomi million. Most u[ 
Die gain came from In-i-f, with 
wool income shifting up 
toward >7nu million and dairy 
phidii'-t earnings Mil-passing 
sM'-uu million, to osiMilulale the 

trend.” 

But lids new peak may turn 
into an all-time low by late 
next year. The European 
Economic Community is 
gradually cutting hack on New 
Zealand farm products. And 
the American economy is 
unlikely to open its doors any 
wider over the next year or so. 

The American economy is 
undergoing a slight recession, 
expected to continue well into 


Exchange 

rates 


1980. Also, almost unnoticed 
while the United States was 
beset with petrol price In¬ 
creases and international 
pressure to reduce its energy 
consumption, nature was 
blessing the North American 
countryside with timely rains 
and sunshine. American 
farmers expect to have a 
tremendous crop this year. 

Good weather means in¬ 
creased farm product supply. 
The existence of a greater 
supply of foodstuffs will pul the 
cap mi food price rises in the 
United States for the rest of the 
yi-ar. Prices for some 
products, tor example meats, 
have already peaked. The good 
harvest is good news for the 
American consumer because it 
means the rate of inflation In 
fond prices will fall below 10 
per cent next year. 

But the good North 
American summer Is not good 
news for (he New /caland 
farmer when it also comes nn 
top of news a I mill sluggish 
growth in Du- United Slates 
economy next year. A fall in 
prices there is likely to result 
in n fall in export income here. 
Further, with the volume of 
in nn output increasing in 
North America, the United 


States and Canada will join the 
EECin not looking favourably 
at requests for incrcased 
quotas of New Zealand 
agricultural products over the 
next year or so. 

Even if export growth 
remains healthy and the 
balance of trade remains In 
surplus, the haiance of 
payments deficit will increase 
further this year as a result of 
ever larger outward flows uf 
invisibles payments 
ipnynu-utx overseas for 
(ranspurt, Insurance, interest 
olei. Dc-spite the Govern¬ 
ment's spoken intention to 
introduce constructive policies 

la solve New Zealand's in¬ 
visibles problem, growth in 
invisibles has not yet abated. 

Net invisibles have nearly 
trebled since the National 
Government took office in 
1975. The recent adverse trend 
in the invisihli's balance has 
been largely caused by Die 
servicing requirements on the 
large amounts nf overseas 
burrowing required lu finance 
n-mil balance of payments 
deficits. 

With Die prospect ul the 
biilancP nf payments deficit 


deteriorating further, It will lie 
necessary to borrow even 
more from overseas. Already 
this year Government over¬ 
seas borrowing has increased 
substantially. 

In a recent. address to 
Wellington businessmen, the 
Prime Minister and Finance 
Minister, Rob Muldorm, 
criticised journalists who 
portray a gloomy picture of 
New Zealand’s economic 
prospects for not com¬ 
prehending the budget. He 
declared Dint "ibis year's 
budget gave the interested and 
intelligent observer a much 
clearer picture af l lie 
Government's overall 
economic strategy". 

Indeed, the Government did 
finally present a sort of 
economic strategy in this 
year's Budget. Advice from 
ecunnmists may finally ho 
registering to the- Government. 

But with inflnl ion rising ever 
nearer the if> per cent murk, 
unemployment creeping 
towards liu.Oun, Hie Govern¬ 
ment budget deficit heading 
(or a new record level and (he 
balance nf payments deficit 
riclcrinrntitig rapidly, isn’t it 
alxwil time the Government 
started in iln something - ' 
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.IIIin- 311. I97K 

Sept :tn. I-.I7K 

Di'C 31, I97K 

Mural. 1979 

.June 3D. 1979 


:t. I2.i 

3, Ii33 

3.X Ul 

I.4U 1 


3.0X1 

3.117 

:i,3«;3 

3.339 

237 

311 

.illll 


5112 

-KKII 

-II in 

‘Will 

-m:w 

-1129 

-M3 

-lilk.-i 

-t:.:i 

■102 

•027 


.. . X 12 :. 

less Imports *,«!« H.wt 

M.U.WCI-: OK THAI)!-: m;, 7 

Net Invisibles »I > . KKn 

I to Inner of Payments i^i .r,i;i .tin;, 

Hi Im-linling transfers <21 Current aecuuill 


Exchange rates 

as al 6 

September 1979. 

$1NZ is 

worth:— 


Australia 

.8938 

Britain 

.4483 

Canada 

1.1756 

Fiji 

.8212 

Japan 

221.22 

West Germany 

1.8185 

USA 

1.0054 

Austria 

13.28 

Belgium 

29.18 

China 

1,5386 

Denmark 

5.2526 

France 

4.2432 

Greece 

38.47 

Hong Kong 

5.0065 

India 

7.9518 

Italy 

815.09: 

Malaysia 

2.1531 

Netherlands 

1.9981 

New Caledonia and Tahiti 


77.12, 

Norway 

5.0021 

Pakistan 

0.7744 

Papua-New Guinea 


On application; 

Portugal 

49.21 

Singapore 

• 2.1593 

South Africa 

V .8327 

Spain. 

68.11!' 

Sri Lanka. ; On application 

Sweden 

4,2214 

Switserland , 

1.6485 

Western Samoa 

.8853 

; Selling’ rates .supplied ' bV 

.CBA Bank. ^ •;;/ 
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Live 

a little better. 

Spend 
a little less. 

When in Wellington stay at. the 
Shaw Savill Lodge 

The Shaw Savill Lodge is the pleasantest, friendliest 
place to stay in Wellington. First class- 
accommodation and fine cuisine* 122 weH appointed 
self contained suites* A fullyiicensed restaurant and : 
bar. A courtyard swirmping pool. Dancing., 

. Entertainment Courtesy bus seryfee. Ample parking! - 1 ■ 

, close to suites. And all just minutes from the airport 
.■ and;Gity centre. Gall direct or.use the Freeline . ,• yj: 
Reservation Service. •' 



SHAWSAVILL k?j ; $ 

'.V' Kcfripit. Internle: : ,! 

/"Wlf'Welling^. PhdW«s#72a8?: 
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Bank moots ‘real’ as a dollar replacement 


by Peter V O'Brien 


THE proposal of Reserve Bank 
Governor. Ray White, to In¬ 
troduce a "constant value unit 
of accounts", which he 
shortened to a "rear’, seems a 
sophisticated combination of 
the systems of inflation ac¬ 
counting known as “Current 
Purchasing Power Ac¬ 
counting 1 ' and "Current Cost 
Accounting" <CCAJ. 

White outlined his scheme to 
a meeting of the Economic 
Society of New Zealand's 
Wellington branch. 

He said: "Lei us explicitly 
recognise that the dollar is no 


longer a constant measure of 
value over time and stop using 
it as if It were. A replacement 
would be necessary for this 
function of the dollar. I suggest 
the introduction of a constant 
value unit of account (to save 
words I shall call it a 'real' > for 
use in future debt and other 
contracts which require the 
use of a unit of account and 
which also involve a time 
element. 

"The real would have a 
value equivalent to a wide 
ranging package of traded 
goods and services. 

"Its value would therefore 


be related to the dollar by an 
index of the dollar prices of 
those goods and services 
measured by the Government 
Statistician from time to lime. 

"On the day of introduction 
of the real $100 would equal 100. 
reals. If the price Index rose by 
10 per cent in the following 
year the 100 reals at the end of 
that year would be worth the 
same volume of goods but 
these goods would then be 
priced at $ 110 . 

"Thus the real would be 
worth $110. The price Index 
would have to be compiled and 
announced at frequent in¬ 


tervals — perhaps monthly." 

The Richardson committee 
into inflation accounting in 
New Zealand considered the 
Current Purchasing Power 
Accounting (CPP) system. 

The method was developed 
in the United Kingdom, where 
the Accounting Standards 
Steering Committee issued n 
provisional "Statement of 
Standard Accounting Practice 
on Accounting for Changes in 
the Purchasing Power of 
Money". 

The New Zealand Society of 
Accountants issued a similar 
exposure draft In 1975. 


Fully-serviced sites... first-class reading ... minutes to 
airport, seaports, motorway... title immediately 
available... minimal transport and distribution 
costs ... abundant labour resources... a price which 
represents today’s best investment in industrial land... 


Auckland’s Ascot 


Communications countdown 

^Onahunga Port^^^k 

10 minutes^-jcl Port of Auckland 
Hw m. — is minutes 


Southdown 
Freight Terminal, 
— 25 mlnutee^^ 


Unique opportunity 

Price $50,000 per 4050 sq.m. (1 acre) 
10% cash discount or favourable terms 
available. You know the price of industrial 
land In Auckland. A prime site at Ascot 
Industrial Park, with all its advantages, 
must be the a 
besUnvestment 


ASCOT ' 
INDUSTRIAL 
PARK A 


Southern Motorway 
— 25 minutes 


5 J Auckland International 
h. J Airport — 5 minutes 


Ascot Industrial Park zoned Industrial 
C2. Easy layout for economical 
construction. All sites with 


Plentiful labour supply 

Between censuses (1971-1976) nearby 
residential Mangere showed 40% 
population growth. In 1976, labour force 
numbered 14,000, available jobs were 
8,000. Extra labour on tap In Papatoetoe, 
Otahuhu, Onehunga. 


street frontage, 
underground 
services, wide 
service 

roads. J 
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, Beat lha land rush. Contact the following licensed real 
eatate agents: 




Phone Otaftghu: 64.044,,/ . 

BeltqpsjRe& Estate Limited 
Phone Otahuhu; 63.748 • 

dialing keys and Nell! Limited 
Rhone Auckland: 30.434 


Phone Auckland: 771^79. A 

Wrlghtson-NMA Limited OR: ThrJoIntbevalopers ■"P*"—-—t 

Phone Auckland; 773.510 Land PmlnAto t j 

:: - 

■ i '• . wBiiington, j . .' * otara 

■ ::: -i * ' . Phohe^Phpatoetde.A8.0^ 




fticluirtlsini ikscrilx'd (he 
central feature of the method 
its: "the* adjusting uf (ho ac¬ 
counts prepared tin (he 
historical cost basis In reflect 
changes in the purchasing 
power of money hy applying a 
general price index. Its con¬ 
cent Is the maintenance of the 
purchasing power invested in 
the enterprise". 

The unit nf measurement in 
CPP was described as 
"general pure ha sing power 
units hnsed on the Consumer 
Price Index. The unit nf 
measurement is a purchasing 
power unit Instead of a 
monetary unit." 

Compare that definition with 
White's "constant value unit of 
account". But White and the 
CPP proponents differ on the 
type of index. MIH asked 
White Inst week whether he 
favoured the Consumers Price 
Index, or the General Price 
index t which compares in¬ 
creases in inputs and outputs, 
from a base luuO at the end of 
1977. That index is examined 
regularly in Nlllti. 

White said that n now index 
was required. 

The General Price index 
apparently includes some 
"double counting" in his view. 


As an example, he g five J. 
price of stock bought by to 

mere, which goes Into one pm. 

of the index, and the cost t 
meat, which appear* it 
another. Part of the 1 % 
includes Ihc former. 

Kor the purposes of 
article, it is appropriate to» 
out detailed aspects of UWi 
"real" system, with the 
related (or nearly related, 
because differences appear 
elements of CPP and sow* 
CCA. 

White would rerorj 
shareholders funds in ratty 
his first point, and sec-ri - 
would record loan capfe'j l 
reals where the deH.; ! 
&t rumen! is denominator, 
reals. 

Under CPP the "apbl:. 
lie maintained is the jo 
chasing power of the monetan 
amount of the shareholder or 
proprietors’ interest is iN 
enlurprise at the beeinniiirf 
the year" iRichardson, p* 
i»7 1 . Monetary items («tu 
seems to include White’s "to: 
capital"i, nre "recorded*! 
their present contractu*! 
amount. By their nature tb^ 
items are already expressed^ 
terms of dollars of purely 
power at the end of the period 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 


m 
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. . one of the most important r 
papers ever released on Nw #jjtpr 

agriculture," that's how Har ^Jp iltl V r 8fbf 
of Straight Furrow describes The r ^ ,. .. . 
New Zealand Agriculture. • ■ ‘ i^i : : ' 

In this significant new pubMcati^.- j^.;. 
McLean, farmer and agriculture u^bI- 

explains why production rat ". er * nr ta, ■ 
problems inhibit agricultural 

probesr‘he pros and cons of4W. 7 ea ’jjntffijR' 

policy strategies to com ! 3a \^;^ Dr obWu‘ : 
complex, persistent agriculture R 
McLean concludes that the weign>j 
supports one particular strategy^ 


ellgobd. 
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{Richardson, page 67). 

Richardson said one ad¬ 
vantage of CPP was that it 
"highlights the impact of in¬ 
flation on monetary balances 
in showing a loss in the case of 
net monetary assets because 
of declining purchasing power, 
and a gain in the case of net 
monetary liabilities, since 
liabilities are to be repaid In 
monetary units of depreciating 
currency”. 

Then we come to differences 
between White and CPP. 
White's third technique reads: 
"Purchases and sales of assets 
whether fixed assets, trading 
stock or financial assets (if 
denominated in reals) would 
be recorded in the general 
accounts of the business nt the 
time of purchase or sale in 
reals converted from dollars at 
the current index. Assets 
would be revalued each year 
on current cost principles by 
reference to the market-place 
and converted to reals at the 
then current index. 

"The asset account would 
also record the purchase cost 
or sale proceeds in dollars to 
preserve the integrity of 
double entry accounting. 
Debts to suppliers would be 
recorded in dollars and set¬ 
tlement would nlso be in that 
currency." 

Richardson covered some of 
these matters in four passages 
about CPP: 

• An additional charge is 
made (to profit) based on 
restating the opening in¬ 
ventory in dollars of current 
purchasing power as til the 
end of the financial year. 

• (Soles purchases and other 
costs i are increased by the 
change in the index between 
the average dale on .which 
they occurred and the end of 
the' year. This adjustment 
increases the profit where 
increases in sales exceed (he 
increases in costs included in 
ihis in iuling. 

O Specific changes in the value 
of an asset are not 
recognised until the Item is 
realised, (with two ex¬ 
ceptions). But the method 
does measure the increase 
or decrease in the general 
purchasing power ex¬ 
perienced by the enterprise 
as a result of holding Rssets 
and liabilities. 

• In the basis of valuation, o 
distinction is drawn between 
monetary and non-monetary 
items. The recording of 
monetary items has been 
described earlier. Non¬ 
monetary items are 
recorded at their historical 
cost, but are adjusted for 
changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar since 
they were acquired or 
revalued. 


There are two exceptions: 

fl) inventories are recorded 
at net realisable value if this is 
below the adjusted historical 
cost; 

( 2 ) fixed assets are recorded 
at their estimated value to the 
business if this Is lower than 
the adjusted historical cost. 

Fourthly, White would 
record services given or 
received in the same way as 
assets. He would deal with 
depreciation of "wasting 
assets" by making it allowable 
on (he current cost value of the 
asset, expressed In reals, (Hub 
bringing in CCA ideas. 

In CPP, additional 
depreciation Is deducted, 
based on the cost of the assets 
measured in terms of dollars 
of current purchasing power. 

It can be noted here that 
there could often be a distinc¬ 
tion between the "current cost 
value of the asset expressed In 
reals", (the latter being based 
on an overall index, and the 
former on the market price) 
and "the cost of fixed assets 
measured in dollnrx of current 
purchasing power", because 
the CPP system translates the 
historical cost of the asset to 
current purchasing power of 
(hut cost, rather than Ihc 
actual price of the item. 

Richardson listed several 
objections to CPP, two of 
which appear to be at least 
purtially overcome under 
White. The first was: 

"The purchasing power of 
money depends on the use 
which may be made of money. 
A unit of measurement hnsed 
mi the basket of goods and 
services comprising the 
particular index, such os the 
Consumer Price Index, will not 
be eqiudly useful to all users of 
accounts in this respect." 

Second: "It disregards 
changes in specific values of 
assets excupi where these fail 
below the general increase in 
tin* level nf prices" 

White appears to tic- 
marrying current cast ac¬ 
counting (CCA i concepts with 
CPP in these areas. 

While accepts CCA prin¬ 
ciples in regard to holding 
gains and losses for monetary 
items, saying these would be 
treated, in ’’real" terms, as in 
Richardson. 

CCP accounting shows 
holding costs in respect of 
monetary items separately. 
Describing the method, 
Richardson says, in relation to 
CPP: "Holders of monetary 
assets lose general purchasing 
power during inflation. 

"Conversely, holders of 
monetary liabilities gain. 
Holders of such non-monetary 
assets as inventories, plant 
and buildings are assumed 
niether to gain nor lose in 


Don’t waste a 
minute of your 
holiday time 
comparison 
shopping 

When you get to Sydney there'll be all 
sorts of things you want tq do and see. 

Sure, you'll wanl to do some duly free 
shopping. But you can plan it all before 
you leave and know that at Sterling 
Nicholas you’ll find what you want, at 
the best price, and get guaranteed 
satisfaction. Write for our free Illustrated 
brochure. *.' 

Sterling Nicholas 
Duty Free ® 

10S Pitt Street • Crest Hotel, Kings Cross 
113Oxford Street'.Dsfllnghurst, Sydney*- . ■ 
Telephone333281 g^zal . 


times of rising prices." 

The Richardson CCA system 
for dealing with these items Is 
set out in Chapter 19 of the 
report — pages 132 to 140. 

Finally, White would convert 
balances in all dollar accounts, 
including dollar denominated 
loans and Investments, to reals 
on balance day and reconvert 
them before the opening of the 
next accounting period. 

"The effect of this procedure 
on dollar denominated in¬ 
vestments and borrowings is to 
make the Inflation com¬ 
pensation component of in¬ 
terest non-assessable in the 
case of investments and non- 
deductible in the case of 
borrowings. It thus puts 
existing financial assets and 
liabilities on the same tax 
basis, so far as business en¬ 
tities are concerned, as those 
denominated in reals. This is a 
valuable by-product of a 
system of adjustment which is 
consistent both within the 
business entity and in the 
contractual relations of that 
entity with outsiders. It thus 
provides n relatively easy 
transition from historic cost 
accounting." 

Thus there would be nn in¬ 
centive to save, in the form of 
financial assets, and to lower 


the interest rate payable when 
financial institutions make 
Investment, for example in 
house mortgages, a problem 
which has concerned White for 
some time, and is one reason 
for developing the “real" 
scheme. 

While was not advocating 
indexation or taxes in his 
paper. He told NBR that in¬ 
dexation was a separate 
matter. In the paper he says 
"whether the concept (of 
reals) should be extended to 
the income tax scales is a 
matter for the Government but 
there are very obvious ad¬ 
vantages In doing so". 

He is concerned that "action 
■equired from the Government 
would be recognition that the 
inflation increment in the 
dollar value of assets 
denominated in reals would 
not be taxable, and that 
business accounts could be 
denominated in reals and 
depreciation and profits 
assessed accordingly". 

Allowance for movements in 
taxes and prices has been 
tackled by the British 
Government. 

A new “tax-price Index” was 
released recently in Britain. It 
measures the impact of 
changes in both taxes and 
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effect If prices also rose or 
remained static.) 

Its release coincided with 
announcement of price rises 
following the British Budget 
which increased indirect 
taxes, and therefore the price 
of goods, but reduced income 
taxes. The index records tax 
cuts before they appear In pay 
packets, so the first issue in¬ 
cluded a series of tax 
movements which occur 
through to the end of October. 
It excludes people on high tax 
brackets, because under the 
British system they are paying 
substantial amounts of tax, 
and changes to the tax rates at 
the lower end of the scale have 
a different impact on them 

The system excludes non- 
taxpayers, including pen¬ 
sioners, and welfare 
beneficiaries who are still 
affected by price Increases, 
but the British have an 
associated price index for 
pensioners. 

Dealing with inflation 
realistically (no pun intended) 
has produced many schemes. 
A combination of CCA, White's 
"reals", and u tax-price index, 
might help to overcome some 
of the problems associated 
with nil the systems, but ihcrc 
will never be perfection. 




prices, and shows what in¬ 
crease in gross Income before 
tax is needed to keep the same 
amount of net Income in real 
terms after tax, taking ac¬ 
count of price changes. 

By including both price 
changes and tax changes, it Is 
hoped (hat a tax cut will be 
taken into account in wage 
no got in (ions, rather than the 
prose nt system of using only 
upwards movements In prices. 
(Conversely, a rise in tax rules 
would produce the opposite 
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to refuse! 

Your old microfilm reader or reader-printer is worth at least 
$200 - possibly more when you trade-up to Kodak Starvue or 
Starfiche Reader-Printers in September, October, November 
1979. 


New Kodak Starvue and Starfiche 
Reader-Printers make all other systems 
seem old-fashioned. They incorporate the 
latest advances in microfilm technology. 
They’re flexible, versatile and outstandingly 
efficient. With capacity to provide 
increased workflow, faster “throughput’* 
and a new level of productivity. 


Do it now! 



ttarvuc reader- printer 


Offer Definitely limited to 3 , 
month period. 

For further details, fill in the coupon and: 
send it off. Or contact us direct. 


Surficlu.* reader- printer . 





The Sales Manager, ; 

Business Systems Marketing Divisiop, . 
Kodak New Zealand:Limited;■ ■ -■ 

P.O. Box 2198, Auckland. Pljbne 778-95Q. 


!<b 79/4a 


□ Please send pie timber; information on ■ [; , 11 nni pnere&wd in trading-ln .iky iunrein . •‘ l ":fl 
Kodak Starfiche ft Starviie equipment. ; L+J jnlftofiim equipment, Pkam contact me •... ■;;■ 

•• v '.'• j/;,.,n>discussi*.liittlirf. : vV’S s '"H 

Nm*..._. 

Company'. . • t- • - • -J-V 

Address.^,.-. . .. 
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Public service costs push up Price Index 
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by Peter V O'Brien 

THE cost of public services is 
pushing up the General Price 
Index. 

Last week (he Government 
Stalls! lei an released figures 
for the year to June, covering 
Input costs for industry groups 
and output prices where the 
latter are available. 

The all industry general 
price index (which measures 
the costs of industry and the 
factory door prices.for output) 
was 1231 for inputs at June, 
compared with 1054 a year 
earlier, and a base 1000 in 
December, 1977. The annual 
movement was 16.8 per cent, 
and the change since the index 
was compiled in 1977 now 
stands at 23.1 per cent. 

Unfortunately there is 
insufficient information on 
output prices in some industry 
groups to allow assessment of 
the outpul index for all 
industry groups. 

Previous examinations of 
Ihc index here commented 
that consistent Increases in 
inputs for particular Industries 
give an Indication of future 
price rises for outputs, if the 
latter fall behind the Input 
costs. A rise in inputs puls 
pressure on industry margins 
unless there is a compensatory 
movement In output prices. 

The latest index confirms 
that view. The electricity, gas 
and water sub-group jumped 
from 1039 for inputs at June, 
1978 to 1SSS this year, a change 
of 46.9 per cent. The increase 
results from the substantial 
lift in bulk charges for 
electricity. On the output side 
of the sub-group, the index 
stood at 1443 in June, 
compared with 1073 a year 
earlier, a shift of 40.4 per cent. 

Input and output figures for 
that group lend to move 
’ together, because higher bulk 
electricity costs pass 
immediately to die consumer. 

The communications sub¬ 
group, which includes the Post 
Office, gives a better 
indication of likely price 
increases to the user. The 
output index for that sub-group 
has been static at 1000 since 

Used Cars 


^ 1 

We double the 'A 

guarantee required 1 | M 
aybM From engine -a lft jMk 
la axle we attar ~ 
comprehensive 

cover. ■ M 

*78 HOLDEN 6 cyl. 
Premier; as new with 
only 10.000 km (6200 
miles). Metallic bright- 
green with chamois In¬ 
terior; 3.3 Hire motor; 
automatic and power 
steering. Just nicely run 
to. Carries our 0 months 
w 10,000 km warranty 
and sensibly priced at 
612,000 or I7B20 deposit 
■ and $87 weekly. 

*77 TRIUMPH 2500 TC 
automatic and power 
steering. Only 19,000 km 
(11,800 miles). 
Honeysuckle with tan 
trim; every extra fitted; 
faultless car. Six months 
or 10,000 km warranty. 
18993 or |540Q deposit and 
$62.30 weekly. 

•tot will be my pleasure to 
show you either of those 
cat*. ‘‘Bob, WaJirilch". 

a./.';; t'Or,. 


Wrightcars 

General Motors 


December, 1977. 

NBR's previous analyses of 
the index suggested that 
new postal and tele¬ 
communications charges were 
-imminent as the input index 
continued its rise, 

The input index was 1197 In 
June, as against 1055 in June 
1078 and 1000 in December 
1977. The June on June figures 
went up 13.4 per cent, while the 
18months growth was 19.7 per 
cent. There was no change in 
the output index over that 
period. 

Figures for the September 
quarter will reflect the latest 
round of postal and other 
communications charges 
announced In the Budget. 

The output index will record 
a substantial advance, 
bringing Post Office revenue 
into a better relationship with 
costs, although the former 
includes a provision for 
financing part of capital 
expenditure iron) trading 
income. 

Changes to industry groups 
which include public services 
should have a corresponding 
Impact on other groups. 
Producers' costs reflect the 
price of electricity, 
communications and other 
services. 

Tiie economy Is already 
seeing flow-on effects as 
companies and other traders 
attempt to recover input costs. 
The paper, printing and 
publishing Industry is an 
example. 

Publishers (including the 
proprietors of this 
distinguished weekly) have to 
cope with massive postal bills 
arising from * the 
Government's decision to alter 
rates. They also face 
increased overheads when the 
price of electricity goes up. 

It Is possible to hold prices 
for a while If there are 
reasonable profits, and if 
growing circulation and 
advertising Income produce 
the benefits of marginal 
costing. But constant rises in 
charges for essential services 
provided by the central 
government and local 
authorities lead inevitably to a 
price rise for the final product. 

A similar result is seen in the 
food, beverages and tobacco 
sub-group, although the output 
index lias a closer relationship 
to inputs, because consumer 
prices alter in line with tax 
policies. 

(Input prices are described 
as "producer's prices and 
include commodity taxes paid 


and subsidies received by the 
producer"). 

The Budget imposed new 
taxes on beer and tobacco on 
June 21. The input index was 
1406on June 30,compared with 
1249 on March 31 (up 12.6 per 
cent), 1043 at June, 1978 (15.6 
per cent) and 1000 In 
December, 1977 (40.8 per 
cent). 

Rising food prices affected 
inputs over the total period, 
but the March to June figures 
would Include the taxes on 


beer and tobacco. The output 
index was 1294 on June 30.1212 
on March 31 and 1045 in June, 
1978, so it appears that 
consumer prices were still 
adjusting to taxes when the 
department of statistics closed 
off its price surveys. 

The time lags apparent in 
the relationship between 
inputs and output figures may 
indicate the next quarter's 
likely incroasc in the 
Consumers Price Index. 

A 16.8 per cent change in 


inputs for the total general 
price index in the June year 
should flow through to 
consumer _ prices in the 
September year. 

The CPI Went up 12.4 per 
cent between June 1978, and 
1979, and on the basis of the 
GP1 figures there could be a 
higher movement in (lie year 
to June. 

If tiie 16.8 per cent GPI 
increase were reflected in a 15 
per cent CPI change In tiie 
September year, there would 


j» a 4-8 per cent jrlcaJ 

An annual CPI IncrtaaJ 
Per cent to September 
result In a June .to Septem*: 
movement of 3.9 voZ' 

compared with l| per 

the June quarter. 

Those projections are m* 
calculations, but they soj& 
that the CPI figures K 
September quarter will b 
similar to the previots iw 
mouths. 


Freightways issue set for success 


by Peter V O'Brien 

FREIGHTWAYS Holdings 
Ltd, Auckland based transport 
operator and freight- 
forwarder, produced a good 
result for the year to June 30. 

Net profit was $4,642,000 
compared with $3,005,000 In 
1978 and $3,040,000 in 1977. The 
figures are exclusive of ex¬ 
traordinary items. They ac¬ 
counted for another $139,000 in 
1978-79. 

The dividend is increased 
from 16 per cent (8 cents a : 
share) to 20 per cent (10 cents 
a share). 

Immediately after the an¬ 
nouncement last week the 50 
cent8 shares sold at $1.20. Hie 
dividend yield was 8.33 per 
cent. 

The return on shareholders 
funds increased to 23.2 per cent 
as against 1978's 16.9 per cent. 

The company is having a 
cash issue, which has been a 
possibility for more than a 
year, given the steady 
reduction in the proprietorship 
ratio In recent times. 

The Stock Exchange 
Association Issued a statement 
last week thal the one for four 
cash issue at a premium of 20 
cents (70 cents in total) was 
non-renounceable. 

The report issued by the 
company to the exchange did 
not include "non- 
renounceable", a term which 
would be hard to credit to 
Freightways, because that 
company is opposed to share 
issues which fail to carry 
rights trading. 

The issue should be well 
supported, for several reasons. 
First, the market is short of 
scrip, after a series of 
takeovers, no new companies 
coming to the list for a long 
time, and a lack of cash issues 
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Cum Price 

Rights Price 

Ex Rights Price 
Yield 

Dividend 



(New shares) 

Per cent 

120 

23.5 

93.5 

10.4 

125 

27.5 

07.5 

10.0 

130 

31.5 

101.5 

9.6 

135 

35.5 

105.5 

9.25 

140 

39.5 

109.5 

8.9 

145 

43.5 

113.5 

R.G 

150 

47.5 

117.5 

8.3 

155 

51.5 

121.5 

B.on 

160 

55.5 

125.5 

7.8 


from other groups. There have 
been bonus issues in profusion, 
which increases the total 
number of shares on issue, but 
existing shareholders may 
tend to hold that scrip. 

The attractive terms are a 
second reason for the issue's 
likely success. At a price of 70 
cents, the dividend yield from 
a 20 per cent dividend is 14.28 
per cent. It is understood that 
the company intends to 
maintain the dividend In 1980 
in the absence of any ex¬ 
traordinary occurrences. 




The now shares qualify for 50 
per cent of the interim 
dividend to bo paid in respect 
or the year to June, 1980, and 
ail the final dividend. 

The Interim dividend in 1980 
may differ from that paid in 
the latest year, because the 
current spill is o per cent for 
the first six months and It per 
cent for the second. In 
previous years It per cent has 
been paid In each hulf. 

Assuming thal the 1080 in¬ 
terim payment is 10 per coni (5 
cents a share) to maintain 
parity between the two halves 
of the year, the "dividend 
difference" between the old 
and new shares will be 5 per 
cent (2.5 cents a share), being 
50 per cent of the assumed 
interim dividend. 


That means as exisliu 
shareholder will receive i 
yield of 10.7 per cent In ISTMa. 
and will then go to Ihe 14% 
cent mentioned earlier. 

Both calculationsIguxeb 
tax-free element d Hi 
payment, which represent; 
cents (8.5 per cent) the to . 
year. Therefore the eta f 
yield, if the company ois- 
tains a similar distribute 
from tax-free reserves, wiDh 
higher, depending on fti 
shareholder's marginal m 
rale. 

The table shows lit 
theoretical rights price si i 
range of market prices "rc 
Issue", the cx rights priced 
the equivalent dividend ytf 
based on a lull 10 etc 1 ) 
dividend. 

The full amount of 10 cents) 
share (20 per cent) has bee 
taken in the table, because thi 
yield would be slightly higtw 
on the new shares after thr 
dividend difference. Tbe 
reason is thal the adjusted 7 j 

cents (15 per cent) (or the ne* 

shares will be paid 
amount which the 
will have 

° Ifthiit money ' 

for nine monthsi ft* * 
juslment would rnake^ 

on now shares he same t 
shown in the table- . 
Freightways Is 

from several developmej^ 
Inst Ihree years. The 

has engaged ln ^^^ 
si flea lion, ond . 

need for officien J ^ 

removal of actlvKlesw 

to reach overall cotf 

at $ 1.20 they 

yiold of 6.3 P ercc £- 3*8 

shows that the 
after the issue results id* 
price of $1-50- 

-srssJKs; 

asa-sis. 

purchased 

range of cum i 8 ® 1 r ^ - *,. 


• BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. ' .. 

Members of the Auckland Stock Exchanjl® . 

7th Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street,. 
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Phone 34-357.' P.O. Box . 
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High Low 


us 

100 


230 

130 

AJAX G.K.N. 

110 

90 

A. J.WHITE 

ISO 

105 

ALCAN,SOC 

2SS 

220 

A.H.l. 

76 

65 

ALLIANCE,SOC 

280 

230 

ALLIED FARMERS 

200 

126 

ALLIED PIEI 8 

220 

220 

ALLOY ITEEL 

220 

IBS 

A.N.BIJLET, SOC 

123 

77 

AMPOL PIT.,SOC 

1*5 

120 

A.BEAVEN 

125 

106 

A SPR1NGHALL, 

260 

245 
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Agricultural export: Govt faces hard choices 


by Colin James 

A LIFT in production this 
season, but question marks 
over next — that is the most 
likely outlook for the meal and 
wool farmer. 

The prospect of a lift comes 
from the latest annual review 
of the industry by the Meat and 
Wool Boards' economic ser¬ 
vice. 

But in that same report are 
contained the seeds of some 
hard decisions ahead for the 
Government. 

The review notes that the 
1078-79 July-June season was a 
good one and that of total In¬ 
creased cxporL receipts In 
1978-79, the pastrol industry, 
accounted for roughly two 
thirds. 

The corollary of this, and of 
the Government's declared 
support for more rapid growth 
In agricultural exports, is that 
production is likely to rise 
during the current season. 

"However,' 1 it adds, "In¬ 
vestment levels must be In¬ 
creased and sustained if a 


significant lift in output is to be 
achieved." 

Other evidence contained in 
the report suggests that in¬ 
vestment levels may in fact 
begin to fall as higher fertiliser 
prices affect fertiliser ap¬ 
plication and the terms of 
trade (possibly) turn against 
the farmer again. 

The review notes that over 
the past four seasons, gross 
agricultural production first 
rose — by 8.8 per cent in 1975- 
76 and 1.0 per cent in 1976-77 *~ 
and then fell — by 4.1 per cent 
in 1977-78 and 2.0 per cent in 
1978-79. 

Total meat and wool 
production moved differently. 
After rising in the three years 
to 1975-76 in the wake of the 
wool and beef boom of the 
early 1970s, production fell 6.6 
per cent in 1976-77, rose 6.6 per 
cent in 1977-78 and fell 6.0 per 
cent in 1978-79. 

In each case, the main 
contributor to the drop in 
production was beef. Beef and 
veal production fell 9.1 per 
cent in 1976-77, rose 0.7 per 


cent in 1977-78 and fell 13.7 per 
cent again in 1978-79. 

Wool and sheepmeat 
production also fell in 1976-77 
— by 2.3 per cent and 2.9 per 
cent" respectively. But both 
have been rising since, wool by 
2.6 per cent in 1977-78 and 3.2 
per cent in 1978-79 and mutton 
and lamb by 0.8 per cent in 
1977-78 and 1.8 per cent in 1978- 
79. 

This reflects a turnround in 
sheep numbers. After falling 
during the early and mid-1970s 
to a 10-year low of 55.3 million 
in June, 1975, sheep numbers 
rose 1.9 per cent the following 
year, 4.8 per cent the year 
after and 5.2per cent the year 
after that to a record 62.2 
million in June, 1978. 

The economic service 
estimates that this rise has 
slowed nnd that there will have 
been a rise to 63 million at 
June this year. 

Wool and sheepmeat 
production may therefore be 
reaching a plateau. 

At the same time the fall in 
beef cattle numbers seems to 
be slackening. 


Beef cattle numbers reached 
a record 6.3 million in June, 
1975, and thereafter have 
fallen by 3.3 per cent, 4.1 per 
cent and 4.9 per cent in suc¬ 
cessive years to reach a six- 
year low at 5.8 million in June. 
1978. In the year to June, 1979, 
the economic service 
estimates that beef cattle 
numbers have remained 
constant. 

Thus, beef production may 
be bottoming out. 

The question for the future is 
which way production will next 
move. 

Two main factors are in¬ 
volved. 

One is fertiliser. The price of 
fertiliser to the farmer ac¬ 
tually fell in the 1978-79 year by 
3.7 per cent. The economic 
service estimates that in¬ 
creased application on meat 
and wool farms last autumn 
will have meant an overall 
higher application during the 
year to June, 1979. 

But in the past year the price 
has risen by more than 70 per 
cent, partly because of a 
halving of the Government 


subsidy and partly for other 
reasons. 

Hi is is certain to result in 
reduced fertiliser applications 
this year. 

Generally, the economic 
service estimates (hat an 
average or roughly 29 
kilograms of fertiliser needs to 
be applied for each stuck unit 
to maintain stock numbers. 
(This, of course, varies ac¬ 
cording to the typo and 
location of farm.) 

Since llie 197(5-77 year ap¬ 
plications have been aiwve the 
20 kilogram figure — around 21 
or 22 kilograms. 

Anv substantial droi> in 
fertiliser application would 
bring the average below 20 
kilograms. The implication of 
(hat would be a full in 
production in the lUitl -82 year, 
since there is roughly a two- 
year lag between fertiliser 
application and its effect on 
output. 

Partly, the rise in fertiliser 
price may be offset by a 
general improvement in meat 
and wool farmers’ financial 
position. 
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Between 1978 and 
prices increased 9.1 JJSj 
well below the 15.8 £5 

l™* >’««*» w® 

At the same time meat irt 
wool prices continued to ^ 
particularly for beef, r£ 
forwhieh nearly doubled 
Thus, the meal and m- 
farmers "terms of trafc- 
the relative value of 
received against prices Z 
011 -improved nearly to £ 
7fl levels, though well belovEh 
1972-73 boom year level 
Net farm incomes, hwwe 
ure estimated to beabwti 
per cent below 1976-7? levehb 
real terms. 

Two Budget moves 
aimed at helping the faa 
maintain his position, (teg 
the 5 per cent devakjiu 
which will in effect meanaEft 
of about that amount In awi 
returns, in New Zeiliri 
currency. 

The second was the &4jfea 
of a flexible exchangers 
designed to eomperaait u ' 
differences in the mams! 
New Zealand ejpsa 
production costs and its 4 
their foreign competiha 
But this does not compera 
for an overall opr! 
movement in production!; 

This year, inpul costs p 
expected to rise by 15 cede 
more, not all of which cacti 
recouped through the Da?) 
exchange rale policy'. 

"Off-form" costs, such i> 
shipping and handbrj 
charges, are also expeddr 
continue to rise. The cofl■- 
getting a lamb from fannpi 
to the English wholesaler Et 
21.5 per cent between Jut 
l!)7H, nnd July 1979 
So, to main lain their "tern; 
of trade", or real incomes, a 
the 1978-79 level, farmers mu 
need another rise in pric« 
during this W 
prices eontirwiohoij.^ 
some reason to 
end of the season there' 
a fall, not a rise. 

The Government may 
be faced with m® 8 m 
choices. . . * 

The economic 
that during the 197 W r 

farm Investment was 

swag 

1079-80 season, «« 
service review says. ^ 
‘•However, H fJV; 
continuing 

achieved In f JBl.. 

vestment levels 

higher than has j 

in recent years- " IT j 
During the ffljjvj*] 
1970s, Governmen 

rediscovered 

importance 

•stasis? 

Investment wU * e . * 

kMlllesl 

early part of next 77. 
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By George—that surgery may not be necessary 


hy Belinda Gillespie 

THE Wellington Hospital 
Board's decision to close a 
surgical ward to save money 
has stirred usually silent 
surgeons into making dire 
predictions of a public forced 
into long waiting lists Tor the 
chop. 

So-called non-urgent cases, 
will be postponed indefinitely, 
the surgeons say. 

Some patients will need 
more serious surgery and a 
longer hospital stay when 
finally admitted. 

Illnesses will worsen as 
waiting lists grow, and private 
hospitals and medical 
insurance schemes will 
flourish. 

But Health Minister George 
Gair lias publicly defended (he 
board's decision, and affirmed 
his belief that patients really 
in need of treatment wilt get ft, 
while only those of very tow 
priority will be stood aside. 

Tim Chair view appears to be 
(hot any cut in health costs is » 
good mu’. The over-burdened 
area of health mid welfare 
spending cannot continue tn 
grow at the current rate. Anri 
ns the biggest spenders in the 
health sector, the hospital 
boards must be forced to 
tighten their bells hy a notch 
or two. 

Gnir is unphased by the 
suggestion that the Wellington 
board may be trying to call his 
bluff in closing "sensitive" 
surgical and pnediatric wards. 

There is no bluff to call — all 
the money is gone, Goir said 
the other day, and no action of 
the board will produce more. 

In making up his mind 
between the accountant's 
view, on the one hand, and the 
special-interest group (the 
surgeons), on the other, the 
layman is between the devil 
and 1 lie deep blue sea. 

Neither side produces hard 
dntn — only generalised 
threats as to the loss of an 
essential health service, on the 
surgeon’s side, and the 
jingling of the money-box on 
the other. 

Hospitals are generally 
regarded as safe places in 
which to recover from 
illnesses, and surgery as an 
essential life-saving 
procedure. But there are 
dangers in any form of 
medical procedure, including 
bed-rest and aspirin, and 
surgery is very risky indeed. 

The patient who willingly 
submits to poison gases which 
knock him unconscious, or has 
his nerves blocked with toxic 
chemicals before being cut 
about by a surgeon has been 
psyched with a frame of mind 
where all the usual reactions 
to dangerous situations are 
suspended. 

The acceptance of surgery 
as necessary to recovery may 
he misplaced. Harvard's 
Professor John Bunker has 
estimated that 90 per cent of 
wrgery is not emergency in 
nature but is directed toward 
me improvement of the quality 
£Jft. - to the relief of 
disability, discomfort and 
Disfigurement. 

D J™ m on e country to 
another and hi proportion to 

wrKf uia l lon ’ tbere ,a a 8 reat 

,n the numbers of 

25® S* 1 Procedures carried 

wt. Assuming that ail those 
* J 0 *® emergency surgery 
25 toe differences have 
wen attributed to quality-of- 
llfe operations, 

years a B°- an English 
^L, clor noted that more 
“rildren had their tonsils 
S? ° ut to some parts of 
England that in others. An 
Internationa 1 comparative - 
study to years ago found big 
differences for the rates of 
several common operations in 
fctoan. English and , 
Swedish hospitals. 

_to America, subscribers to ■ 
some types of health insurance • 


plans have more operations 
than others. 

Some of this can be 
explained by differences of 
medical opinion about whether 
surgery is required — as with 
tonsillectomy — and the 
relative virtues of surgical 
versus medical management 
of some conditions (like peptic 
ulcer.) 

Some operations, like hernia 
repair, may be deemed 
necessary by the surgeon, but 
are “elective" from the 
patient's standpoint. Does he 
want an operation? Can he pay 
for it? Can he get a hospital 
bed to lie in? And a surgeon to 
carry out the operation? 

Charles E Lewis, an 
American doctor, suggests 
that these are some of the 
considerations, apart from the 
actual incidence of disease, 
which could be assumed to 
affect the rate of surgery in a 
population. 

Providing there is n certain 
minimum nunilicr of hods nnd 
surgeons to meet newt, nnd 
(ipcniliuiis are performed only 
when necessary, nn increase 
in resources — lieds nnd 
surgeons — shuuld not result in 
an increase in the frequency of 
surgery. 

But in nn analysis of the 
records of the Kansas Blue 
Cross Association, Lewis 
found that even nmong the 
subscriitcrs to a single medical 
insurance plan, with equal 
benefits and equal 
accessibility to care, there 
were grent variations in the 
number of operations cnrrlcd 
out from one area to another. 

Hernia repairs and 
tonsillectomy were related to 
the number of doctors certified 
and performing as surgeons, 
while gall-bladder operations 
were associated with the 
availability of board surgeons 
and hospital beds. 

More surprising was the 
discovery that even appendix 
operations were highly 
assocated with the number of 
hospital beds and operating 
physicians available. 

Lewis refers to an earlier 
study in the New York area 
which found that some 
hospitals had far higher rates 
for appendectomy than others. 
Where there were relatively 
few appendix operations 
carried out, the death rate 
from appendicitis was no 
higher. 

The conclusion was thBt "In 
areas served by hospitals 
where operations are not 
controlled strictly, the simple 
factor of greater accessibility 
to hospital and medical care Is 
a deciding factor." 

It would be comforting to 
assume, Lewis suggests, that 
hospital beds are built and 
surgeons aggregate In areas 
that have the greatest 
numbers of people prone to 
appendicitis or gall-bladder 
disease as well as other 
surgical illnesses, but he has 
the impression that 
"rituaiistiesurgery" — a term 
which has been applied to 
operations such as 
circumcision and 
tonsillectomy — extends to 
other operations as well. 

Lewis suggests a medical 
variation of Parkinson’s law, 
where patient admissions for 
surgery expand to fill beds, 
operating suites, and surgeons 
time. 

Lewis' conclusions have 
been challenged by other 
writers, but no one has come 
up with a satisfactory answer 
to the question of variation in 
surgery in different regions. 

Studies by Lewis and othere 
at least challenge the doctrine 
of the infallibility of surgeons 
and give the health consumer 
an awareness that (hey too are 
subject to human variations in 
Judgment. 

The claim that New 
Zealand Is over-hospitalised 
in relation to its population 


size is surprising to someone 
who has had a long wniL for 
minor surgery. 

But "Even our largest and 
most hard pressed hospital 
boards run dally with unfilled 
beds and unaer-utilised 
capacity reflecting an ill 
fitting mix of buildings, 
equipment and staffing," < D A 
Preston, NZ Medical Journal 
1977). 

There is no evidence to show 
that increasing the number of 
surgical beds available would 
reduce hospital waiting lists, 
or. on the other hand that 
pruning beds will cause a 
deterioration In public health. 

WithouL going to the 
extremes of Ivan Illich, who 
suggests that the medical 
establishment itself poses a 
major threat to health, there 
seems to be enough reason to 
believe that the existence of 
hospital heds, even surgical 
ones, is no guarantee of good 
health. 

in fart, more surglcnl hods 
limy menu unnecessary 
open*lions for n population 
which accepts without 


question that surgery is an 
essentia] procedure. 

The closure of a hospital 
ward is a procedure hound to 
arouse public alarm. 

Again, the surgeons' claim 
that the closure n ( a surgical 
ward will lengthen waiting 
lists is an emotive one. which 
has been countered by the 
suggestion that the waiting list 
in itself performs an Important 
weeding-out function, giving 
time for patients to reconsider, 
and natural causes such as 
death or recovery to take 
effect. 

Gair's apparent lack of 
interest in what form cuts to 
the hospitals' budgets are 
made, as long as they happen, 
is perhaps greater cause for 
alarm than the closure of a 
surgical ward in itself. 

Accountant — like Ad hoc 
llnkerings with the hospitals’ 
budgets seem doomed to 
failure. Boards in some cases 
have commitments up to 25 
years ahead, and (he 
Government Is making only 
minor changes where n whole 
new direction is needed. 
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It's always good 
coming home to Lockwood 


I here’s always so met liiiHj 
spot ml about comiruj brunt?. And 
a Lockwood home has a special 
welcome- - the warmth ,>( natural 
wood, the reljsmij atmosphere 
Travel the world and you'll 
find nothing like the Lockwood 

■ fell 


building svstem because Lockwoods 
were developed iit Nt-u Zealand 
using our in.ifc-ri.ris and designed 
(or our kind of lifestyle. 

Lockwood means luo things, 
firstly a buildiiH) system ulikli 
(jives strength by lockiucj 

solid wooden walls toyelher (A 
standard Lockwood house was 
subjected to 22 siiuuhitcd 
earthquakes . it came rhrouqh in 


perfect condition). It also means ,j 

buildifuj philosophy which 

combines stringent standards of 

qualify and flesibiliiv 

of desiqii with the 

maintenuiue-tree aspect 

Loc kwood pride* themselves on one 

of tlie finest dosiijo teams 

•ri the c omitiv - and rtcjhlly so. 

When vonVc in a I.ck kwood - 
you know you’re home. 


8l IOCKIUOOO 

build more home 

tUitkbiig* LitnfTitf. P.0. Ho* }J49. }ci,:ph,„n- Hf-tM. Hofonu. Mcu- Jfeaii.vt. 
tw,".. ICO H/.'HOt frk-tiMn n: "t rH-hu.)"" 
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Ogilvy & Mather reports 
on its ninth successful year 
in New Zealand 


Annual Turnover passes $6,000,000 


In August 1970, Oglivy and Mather 
started From scratch in New Zea¬ 
land. In the short space of nine 
years, we have established our¬ 
selves as a widely-based, full- 
service advertising agency with of¬ 
fices of equal size in Wellington and 
Auckland. We serve 37 blue-chip 
clients with a staff of 60 and are 
continuing to grow with our clients 
and new gains. 



Ogilvy & Mather actual turnover expressed in $’s thousands 
Auditors: ^rice Waterhouse 

Bankers: Bank of New Zealand Ikn 1 
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1 

2,400 
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KENNETH L. BRADY 
CtuurmiQ and Chief Executive. 

O gilvy and Mather is a young 
agency. Il provides an envi¬ 
ronment where talent is en¬ 
couraged to “grow”. We’ve launched 
New Zealanders onto the interna¬ 
tional market where they’ve made 
their mark within Ogilvy and Mather 
International in countries like Aus¬ 
tralia, Singapore, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, Italy, Holland, Canada nnd 
the United States. 

We used to borrow talent from 
abroad. Now the agency is fully staf¬ 
fed by permanent New Zealand resi¬ 
dents. We’re growing and keeping 
our giants. 

The challenge is to recruit 
people who are able enough to do the 
difficult work our clients require 
from us. Our growth largely depends 
on our ability to develop a large cadre 
of able partners. We welcome oppor¬ 
tunities to talk to potential partners, 
anytime. 

Ogilvy and Mather has consis¬ 
tently met its annual growth objec¬ 
tives without takeovers or acquisitions 
of other agencies. We have grown 
purely on merit. Now, we are in¬ 
terested in discussing merger oppor¬ 
tunities. 


Why and how 
are we different? 

The differences between the most 
successful agencies are not all that 
great. But here are seven differences 
we see at Ogilvy and Mather: 

1. Magic Lanterns. We are 
students of advertising. We have ac¬ 
cumulated a unique body of know- 


Ogihy& Mather 
clients in New Zealand 

Alex Harvey Industries 
Crown Crystal Glass, N.Z, Glass 
Manufacturers, AHI Closures, A.HI 
Agencies, AHI Chemical Engineering 
Services, AHI Paper Products, AHI 
Superfine Lime, Laroinex 
American Express International 
. Travellers Cheques, Wholesale 
Travel, Retail Travel 
Arnett-Pioneer 
Coach Tours of Australia 
Avon 

Cosmetics , 

Rank of New ZepUind 

Bwikijig Services, Kfccsiiitineftf, •; 


ledge about what works and what 
doesn’t work. How to create advertis¬ 
ing that sells in a score of fields. All 
based on millions of dollars' worth of 
research and hundreds of man-years 
of experience. And all encapsulated 
in presentations we call our Magic 
Lanterns. 

When we say "unique”, wc 
mean just that. Norhing like our 
body of knowledge exists in any other 
agency, in any university, anywhere. 

It helps us bring discipline to the cre¬ 
ation of great advertising. 

2. In business to sell products. 
We have won fewer awards for 
creativity than any other agency. 
That’s because we have had a policy 
not to enter contests. We believe we 
arc in business to sell - not to win 
prizes for our art directors. 

We know that if we create adver¬ 
tising that sells, nothing else matters. 

3. Training. We have more and 
better training programmes, in every 
discipline, than any other agency. 
Ask the other agencies. 

This is one reason why our 
ablest people stick with us. 

4. Involvement and mutual re¬ 
spect. We believe in intimate in¬ 
volvement with our clients. But we 
say what we believe; we are candid to 
a fault; and we stick by our guns. 

5. Only first-class business. 
We believe in the principle of “Only 
first-class business and that in a 
first-class way” - in the selection of 
our clients, in our work for them, in 

Bata Company 

Footwear 

Black and Docker 

Power Tools and Home Handyman 

Accessories 

Bonds 

Appaitl, Furnishing Fabrics, 
Penelope and Legokmg Pantyhose 
BqvtU 

Bovrli Beef Drink 
British Tourist Authority 
Tourist Promotion 
.Cadbuty Schweppes Hudson 
Boxed Chocolates 
Country Foods 

Swisa Maid, Loyo and Rainbow 
Yoghurts, Country GoodneSs Cottage 
.. Cheese, Cream Cheese, Sour Cream; 
Cheesecakes and Dips 
Databank Systems ,’r 

Corporate and Recruitment • 


the conduct of all our affairs. When 
faced with the need to make a deci¬ 
sion, we ask ourselves, “Is this really 
first-class?" Usually, that keeps us 
out of trouble. 

6. Community citizens. We be¬ 
lieve our responsibility to the public 
extends beyond producing fine ad¬ 
vertising. Each year wc create mate¬ 
rials for Save the Children Fund and 
The World Wildlife Fund campaigns 
at no charge for our services. 

7. Ambition to succeed. We 
have really tried to grow. Doesn’t 
everyone? Well, it is a matter of de¬ 
gree. We are terribly ambitious - for 
our clients and for ourselves. Since 
1970 when we opened in New Zea¬ 
land we have set progressive five-year 
targets. We have always met and pas¬ 
sed them. 


Ambitious clients 
make good ixirincrs 

Our success is rooted in the success of 
our clients. We have produced a large 
number of outstanding campaigns, 
judged in terms of sales successes. 

We are confident that we will 
continue to help our clients achieve 
such successes because we provide 
truly creative advertising, based on 
sound strategic thniking, backed by 
market research. 

Beware disciples of the 
philosophy that frivolity sells. Con¬ 
sumers won’t buy your product just 
because they have been entertained 
by your advertising. 

Dunlop 

Dunlop Tyres, DunlopUlo Mattresses 

BMI 

Records 

ETA Foods 

Eta Krunchi Krisps, Chicken Chips, 
Potato Sticks, Nuts, Mayonnaise, 
Dressings, Sauces, Peanut Butter 
Felt ox 

• Heritage Carpets, Corporate 
Fountain Corporation 

Delta Compact Stereo Systems, 
Toshiba .Calculators, Headphones and 
Turntables. 

Inin & Stem 
Retail furniture, stores 
Johnson Wax 

Glade, Goddards, Jeyes.Q’toI, Pledge, 

• > Freedom, Multi, Chef M,«e,Qfr 

McCulloch Cosporatiod '■ 

Chain Saws '■ 


Pruj. 
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1979 


Ogilvy and Mather 
invests licavily 
in li anting and lain il 

Ken Brady. (Age 36) Chid Execu¬ 
tive, has worked for Ogilvy und Mai her ill 
Melbourne, Jakarta, New York, Singa¬ 
pore and New Zealand during the pusl 10 
years. 





ross McCauley barky manley 



Ross McCauley. (Age 31) Cretin 
Director, Wellington, made i nouft 
impact at the Ogilvy and Mather Cream 
Fellowship Course in New York in I 9 B. 

Barry Manley. (Age 31) Deem. 
Client Services, Wellington, will srasj 
the Ogilvy and Mather Uniwtiityrf 
Frankfurt (Advanced Account Miup- 
ment Course) in November and wQIk- 
turn to teach. 


MAR’IYN TURNER 


Mortyn G. Turner. (Aw 34 i M;i min¬ 
ing Director, Wellington, spent throe ol 
hit, nine years with the company in Syd¬ 
ney and will ntlcml nn Advanced Man¬ 
agement Twining conference in New 
York in October. 




JOHN BROOKS I'AUL McELT® 

John Brooks, c Age45>CreaiheD: 
rector, Auckland, has worked for 0£- 
& Mather in Malaysia .Italy and En^uj 
and continues to study the craft dRj* 
Ogilvy mid Mather liKmutMul 
here and abroad. John has served Ofu-; 
and Mather clients for tenyots. 

Paul McElwain. (Age 32» DirecM- 
Client Services, Auckland, 

Ogilvv & Mather University of Toroco 
(Ad v a need Account 
Course > in November 197*.Piulrunseuf 
compulsory twice weekly w** £ 
shuts. 11 is cxjiericnce in LcoJM¥" v 
swells his knowledge. 


Our Clients 

Ogilvy and Mnlhcr 
largest advertising #ncy ® 
world, amI still the 
We are an advertising 
world-wide resources. But t 
diems tor«hnai««*3JL 
i W h.m'lo demonstrate* 
irv to produce otasuting * j. 

die Hicir local row"'"JV 

ww b ' SLva,«S 

national connections. H ^ 
a strong local agency, 

can he great. ^-.rfonrt* . 
More than 70 9*^1 

iness conics from domsi^^ 

international company . > 

wc work only m 1** ■ 

Wc welcome new f, ; 
you arc reviewing your*: ^ f. 

turc advertising j*J*5i* f 
to Ogilvy and M a <- her '. 1 

pp h('tween adverti®^ 


Ogilvy & Mather 

Advertising 

60 Parnell Road, Auckland 1. Telephone 
World Trade Center Tower, Sturdee Street, WeHlnato°> 

Marshall Cavendish Save the Children Ip* • 

Book Par works Fund Raising . 

Mud. Motor. Shell *d. 

Cara and Tmcks Agricultural, Horwau , 

Monsanto Industrial P ^ ^ ; V 

Agricultural Chemicals South Pacific v/ 

National Mutual Life American QP&l 

Insurance The Great Outdo** 

New Zealand Wool Board Camping Equipment,. 

Domestic Wool Promotion Furniture "• 

NoWlo Vintners UnUew ., Vejta , . 

Nobilo Wines Thtck^'P 8 ^'^ % 

P&0 Surprl«. TWJ^f S4uce Quick 

VosS Deodorants, Katherine Gray .on, Will* 

Soaps, Ayds, New Products. * j*/ Spf 

Wc V W.,«hou„ ■■■'■& 

' RKtumw! “ Wnrid r®*... ,y it® 

Rfcwm wildlife 

Containers, Hoi Water Systems ^ '■ 
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Selling to 
sun-seekers 


IF YOU meet any friends 
wearing a new golden tan, 
don’t rush to the conclusion 
that they’ve just returned from 
a Pacific island holiday. 

It could be that they have 
merely been basking under a 
Philips sun lamp. There has 
been a considerable increase 
in the numbers of buskers 
lately. 

Last spring Philips eased its 
sun lump on the market but as 
winter was past there was no 
promotion of any consequcnco. 
Nevertheless, the sales ex¬ 
perience was encouraging. 

This year, a big sales target 
was seL and there was lime to 
organise a planned marketing 
operation for winter selling. 

The time to sell summer, as 
tourist operators know, is in 
Ute winter. 

Like migrating godwits. 
New Zealnndcrs in their 
thousands yield to persuasive 
sell and fly north toward the 
equnlnr mid the sun during our 
winter mouths. 

'ibis Philips operation culled 
for tlx* sluy-iil-humcrs to bring 
Ute sunshine indoors with a sun 
lump. 

The marketing proposals 
Itad their derivation in cx- 
lensivo market research 

l Vhm ><iu c.in‘1 f;rI In the Me.llUrr jwjii 
P hilip i.in £il lhi- MttlllrttJiit-on 1u toil 




carried out by the agency, 
Qgilvy & Mather, with Ute 
object uf identifying the 
primary target markets and 
the propensity to purchase. 

This was followed by copy 
testing designed lo check out 
cn promise and com¬ 
munication elements. The 
primary target markets were 
found in the male and female 
middle and upper groups; 
those with leisure op¬ 
portunities and having some 
concern for appearance. 

They were looking for a 
natural looking tan but were 
concerned with safety factors 
involved in using a sun lamp. 

The new Philips product 
overcomes the disadvantages 


and risks of sunburn which 
were often painfully realised In 
much earlier models. 

It has safely features which 
ensure tanning without bur¬ 
ning — even switching off the 
lamp when the daily sesaion is 
completed. 

Because of the importance of 
Ute copy story, it was 
necessary to detail it in print. 
Listener and Women's Weekly 
colour were used to reach the 
target market, although the 
media weight was in favour of 
women. 

'ilie copy (heme wus “You 
are my sunshine" nnd the copy 
boldly declared that "the sun 
is no match for these safety 
features". 

Stoutly resisting the op¬ 
portunity to display copious 
nrcas of female puchritudc, 
Ute ugency made the product 
Ute hero of the illustrations. 

But although the print 
medium was used lo provide 
Ute solid sell of product 
benefit, the promotion was 
fired by a short, sharp nnd 
unusunl radio burst. 

The action wns concentrated 
into five days culmimtliitg and 
dlntuxing on tile shortest day 
of the yen r. 

Five private arid four UNZ 
stations were used in a mix of 
30 and 60 second recorded nds 
plus ad lib. 

Stations were provided with 
complete kits Including a 
tu pod i n I rod uc t i on to the 
campaign, reprints of 
magazine advertising, 
separate jingle tapes (with 
••you are my sunshine" as a 
natural) and other supporting 
mater ial. 

"The client Itad set whaL we 
considered a very high target 
for a luxury item at a time tike 
this," O & M executive, Barry 
Manly told Admark. 

"With half the budget spent, 
and il is a medium ralher than 
a large-sized budget, we are 
right on the sales target to 
date. We still have another 
promotion lo stage.. Dealer 
reaction has been excellent 
and cooperation has been 
evidenced by massive in-store 
display support," Manly said. 

Television could not be 
considered for this campaign, 


Manly said, because of the 
need to tell Die sales feature 
story so specifically. 

Media selection for this 
campaign once again 
illustrates that no one medium 
ran do every tldng. 

With the co-operation of 
advertisers and their agencies, 
tills page is happy lo record 
stories of advertising or 
marketing success. Wc believe 
(hat any ideas or techniques 
tiiat point to a more efficient 
use of the selling tools at our 
disposal are beneficial to 
business. And what's good for 
business is good for all of us. 

Mesco opens 
gas war 

A FULL page ad headed 
“Mesco Gas answers your 
questions on the Fuel Crisis" 
looks like the opening 
broadside in the war of the gas 
fuel companies. 

Mesco Is a Cerameo sub¬ 
sidiary and the other majors 
arc MSI and D McL Wallace 
which has been conducting a 
low-key campaign inviting 
enquiries. 

Competition will revolve 
around the supply of equip¬ 
ment such as compressors, 
conversion kits, cylinders and 
the supply of gus. Because the 
current supply of LPG cannot 

MescoGas 

answers 
your questions 
onthefuei Crisis. 
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AUDIT MANAGER 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

$NZ25,QQQ plus, Housing, Allowances, Leave Fares, Benefits 

A substantial firm of professional accountants with international offices is seeking the 
services of an experienced senior accountant for a key position in their Port Moresby office. 

• he lirm reauires a professionally qualified person with at least four or five vears' chartered 
accountancy experience, including substantial responsible involvement in audit work. 

I he audit manager they require will be assistant to the resident partner and wilt have 
.responsibility lor an extensive range ol varied clients operating In a buoyant and expanding 
economic environment. 

Conditions ol employment are excellent and Include a salary in excess ol the equivalent of 
SNZ2S.000, a three bedroomed house, car allowance, and annual return air fares. Tax rates 
are relatively low and thore are excellent Opportunities to save. Offices are of a high, 
standard and the environment generally Is an easy relaxed one offering good recreational 
and sporting facilities. 

Evening enquiries to John Menzies. Phone 2667809, ' ’ 

/TTr^’UMPtH a^oci*teut^ : . v;’:.;; 


A tankful gives a range of J* n_ 

only about isu kilometres and .KclCllO irftClllC 
motorists might find the 
frequency and lime of 

gassing up annoying. Ulla Ulg 11 I 1 JLC 


motorists might find the 
frequency and time of 
gassing up annoying. 

Still, many will prefer to 
suffer the inconveniences in RADIO PACIFIC has hit the 
order to eliminate (he earless big time in the latest BCNZ 
day- survey capturing 15 per cent of 

New energy modes and the day time 10 plus audience, 
energy conservation measures This places Radio Pacific In 
arc gradually building up the number three slot in 
advertising turnover to Auckland behind 1 ZB and 
replace the almost complete Radio Hauraki. 

3* ffr, 0 ' The last BCNZ survey rated 

substantially Gordon Dryden’s new private 

. station at nil and showed 

Home insulation of various BCNZ Govern men l-owned 
bem8 patently stations feting t0 the lop. 
plugged as a way ol slopping „ 

heat losses. At that time the private 

Manufacturers are reaching stations hotly contested the 
back into the past and reviving BCNZ’s methodology and 
solid fuel stoves and ranges of results, 
the type that great grandma Also contested was the 
used. After a faltering start. Government-owned radio 
solar systems seem to be stations use or these allegedly 
taking off under the spur of spurious results in a direct 
interest free Government mailing campaign to ad- 
loans. vertising agencies (see NBR, 

More and more options will June 13 1979). 
become available as we take But Dryden was cock-a-hoop 
advantage of our rich store of alxzut the latest BCNZ results, 
energy opportunities. Ho even paid out his $1500 to 

Ageney and PR inen will subscribe to the survey while 
need lo brush up on their some stations and od agencies 
futurology. had threatened to cancel their 

subscriptions after the BONZ’s 
last effort. 

INL names Dryden was particularly 

pleased that Radio Pacific had 
i « * broken lZB’s hold on the 

fiG lu&ges breakfast listening audience 

J ® with Pacific’s Dave Boatson 

— Mn . . . ,, competing with Radio New 

THE judging panel for the NL &al ^ ul “ ncws . 

Advertisement of the Near T Ik ratings for the tt to 9 am 
Award has been announced lirvnkfllHl sosainil fftr tho 10 
mid its composition should 

meet with generul approval- 

from intending cut runts. AUCKLAND AUIHRNCR a 

A chairman npiwlnted from MONDAY TO 

Australia should provide a —- 7 ^ 7 - 

detnehed and objective CT . TI ,, V BCNZ 

viewpoint and (lie eight S1ATI,,N » wks 

creative directors who make llaiiralti :n 

up the Ixxly of the panel iZK 36 31 

represent a wide spectrum of IZM 14 11 

agencies and bring a wealth of Radio I x a 

experience lo tin? task. tYA * 1 A 

But all of the panel are male. IYC‘ • 4 

From all the creative people In rYA and lYC II 

New Zealand can we not find Pacific a 

even one woman with the — ■ 1 1 — 

necessary crea live 
background and critical 
faculty? 

Bryce Courtenay, managing 
director of Harris Robinson 
Courtenay Advertising, 

Sydney, is the chairman. As 
seminar convener and 
moderator of the Caxton 
Awards in Australia, he will be 
playing a familiar role. A 

former company and creative ^ 

director of McCann Erickson 
and J. Waller Thompson, he 
has won many Australian and 

International awards. THE NEW ZE/ 

Other members of the panel _. 

are James Falconer from PLANNING 

Thompson Advertising, 

Wellington; Peter Hansard, 7th ANNUAL 

Dobbs Wiggins McCann 

Erickson, Auckland; Roger OCTOBEF 

Hutton, Atherfold : Rim- 
mington, Hamilton; Ray 

Kelsey, Charles Haines, WA IB A If Cl D 

Wellington; Ian Mackrill, S5C WMin«l\CI h 

and B: Lintas, Auckland; . T 

• Grant Marshall, Monahan 1 

Dayman Adams and Partners, «THF PRAI^l 

.Auckland; Len Potts, Cdlenso 

Communications, Wellington; POLITICS U 

and Colin Simon, J. Jlott, This year’s Conferona 
Wellington. Peter F. Mueller, 111 ™, 


INL names 
ad judges 


THE judging pnnol for the INL 
Advertisement of the Year 


MescoGas 

be increased for some time, 
the competition will largely 
centre on CNG. 

The Industry as a whole is 
scarcely more than poised for 
take-off so the Mesco ad is seen 
as a positioning tactic and a 
pre-emptive bid for the early 
attention of motorists. 

Selling CNG will provide a 
testing marketing exercise. 
There are suitable company 
applications but selling to the 
private motorist means 
overcoming some formidable 
obstacles. 

A conversion kit costs ap¬ 
proximately $650. Us weight is 
sufficient to affect the per¬ 
formance characteristics of 
the car. 


plus age.group in per cent of 
audience share were: ]ZB 33, 
Hauraki 25, lYA 14, Radio 
Pacific 12, IZM 9, Radio i 5. 
and lYC 2. 

lZB pipped Hauraki at the 
post in the 10 plus stokes with 
27 per cent of the audience 
versus 25 for Hauraki. 

1ZB, Hauraki, Radio Pacific 
and tYA were strongest in the 
20 plus ago group. In this age 
group I ZB led with 36 per cent, 
followed bv Hauraki with 20. 
Pacific with 18 , and 1YA with 
18 per cent. . 

The following is a break¬ 
down of results of the latest 
BCNZ survey compared with 
the five surveys published in 
May-June this year. 

The earlier BCNZ survey 
was published in three parts. A 
four week survey of a small 
sample covering Radio 
Pacific's entry to the market. 
A nine-week survey .. . And a 
13 week-survey combining the 
4 and 9 weeks surveys. 

McNair's survey was 
commissioned by Radio 
Hauraki nnd lZB. When the 
Government-owned stations 
slnrted crowing about the 
results of the BCNZ's four 
week survey McNair was 
asked lo produce some results 
and these were used to counter 
the BCNZ results. 

Radio Pacific's survey was 
done by telephone, nnd while 
viewed with some scepticism 
by the ad agencies, has proven 
lo be fairly accurate — If the 
latest BCNZ survey can he 
assumed to be a standard. 


AUCKLAND AUDIENCE SURVEYS 8 AM TO 12 PM 
MONDAY TO FRIDAY 10 PLUS 
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itembers of the panel 

tes Falconer from PLANNING SOCIETY (INC.) 

on Advertising, 

n; Peter Hansard, 7th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Wiggins McCann 

, Auckland; Roger OCTOBER 10-13, 1079 

Atherfold : Rim- , .. 

, Hamilton; Ray at the 

mPlan MackrUJ. 1 ssc WAIRAKEI RESORT HOTEL 

Lintas, Auckland; 1 ; ' 

larahell, Monahan . Tpeme. ■ ; ■, 

ftM "THE PRACTICALITIES AND 

Irations, Wellington; POLITICS OF PLANNING 3 - 

n Simon, J. Jlott, This year's Conference ,will be directed by Dr 
Peter F. Mueller# Director, of .Planning at ITT in 
• . Brussels, it will, also feature a special look at 
Milk it ill Planning and Personnel Planning as ' 

v • • . wall aa discussmg In-depth a:New Zealand Case- 

nacciyi & • • S Mds f-. A®; sue)!,bpih 1.2 . file /practical and 

-theoretical ; aspects ‘-of.\ planning, oh - ink . 

We rah a atory LWf ^OsUc-.'. scene • wfih.iber-.-.. 

61 television muk-1 1 lWake • 

r .g. oppressing th« .'li/ ’ 


JUNE 27: We ran a atory 
critical 61 television\milk : 
'advertising, expressing the 
hope that It mdde sehse to the, 
target audiehce.,/ ' ' r 

: August l: We published a- 
Tetter from Maslua . Cite agenty. 
responsible, Jambastirigus for. 
our views;, 
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These old safes were no 
match for todays thief... 
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Many businesses who pride themselves on their up to date methods are 
still using safes that were obsolete years ago. Safe breaking techniques have 
progressed so rapidly in recent years that any safe more than 15 years old 
is now a high risk. Call Chubb for expert, up to date, security advice 
before it's too late. 


peace of mind for 
I over 160 years 

Auckland: 799-325 •Wellington: 721-444 • Christchurch: 67-368 • Dunedin 
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Salt II and C02 bode well for N.Z.’s future 


by Michael Hlrschfleld 

New Zealand businessmen 
arc pessimistic about the 
immediate future, but there 
arc grounds tor taking a more 
positive outlook in the longer 
term. 

Unfortunately the longer 
term implies just that — a to to 
15 year view, and takes into 
account some major but slow- 
moving world adjustments. 

But many of the world's 
problems may prove a greater 
handicap to other countries 
than to New Zealand, whose 
resources may make the 
adjustments more simple with 
consequent gains to our 
economy. 

Though the rate of New 
Zealand's economic decline is 
hardly known outside the 
members of (he international 
financial bureaucracies of die 
IMF. OECD ami World Itunk, 
some far-sighted businessmen, 
looking at the more mili.slic 
liituriMk- predictions, are 
beginning to consider New 
Zealand as a rational long¬ 
term investment possihilily. 

There is tn> single factor 
which has -started to ilinrl 
attention to New Zealand. 
Bather it is pari of the decline 
in cxpeelntiuiis for the future 
ut the traditionally in¬ 
dustrialised West. 

In America, the land of 
perennial economic optimism, 
where the expectation til 
economic growth is learned 
(hnmgh the baby's bottle. Ihn 
polls show ;i dramatic turn¬ 
about. One of the major 
reasons for President Carter's 
retreat before the an¬ 
nouncement of his energy 
programme, is retreat which 
tried to reassess his basic 
directionsi was the fact (hat 
tor the lirsl time ever since the 
poll; asking this question a 
majority thought "that the 
condition of the American 
economy during the next five 
years will worsen". 

To explain the widespread 
feeling of depression apparent 
in America requires a study of 
several of the dominant issues 
now perplexing the American 
mind. And from an 
examination of the negative 
impacts that are likely on this 
society, a study of their effect 
on New Zealand suggests a 
somewhat brighter result. 

Let's start with the basic 
issue of physical survival. 

Salt II theoretically Is 
designed to improve all our 
chances. But as more and 
more attention is focused on 
the reality, it is becoming 
clear that all it does is limit the 
number of missiles or vehicles, 
while allowing an increase in 
American nuclear warheads 
from 9200 to 17.000 by 1985 with 
simitar or greater increases by 
the USSR. 7 

' . ta 8,1 Probability it will only 
□e passed on the condition that 
more money will be spent on 
more conventional arms, or 
there is the still worse 
possibility that it won’t pass 
the Senate at all, setting up a 
massive nuclear arms race 
. "either either needs or 
. can afford! which will take 
■ Pmce in an atmosphere of 
i. confrontation and distrust. 

i ... v* 0 who are opposing the 
r treaty are also busy painting 
l scenario: the Russians 
r ° able to launch a pre- 
: emptive strike, so damaging 
fe.;Wie American response, that 

| ?w y V nited Stales strike, 
though able to obliterate 
metropolitan Russia, would be 
.pointless because the Soviet 
.counter-strike would totally 

.devastate lhe United StateSi 

pmi °{ thii fen' 1 exactly en- 
c E* 8lng * to American 
SSSy-Aild as they look 

fc'C n £ , he world » ‘ h ®y fiee 

Zealand as one of those 
| P i„ e l <h 2 l m, 8ht Just escape. 

my first two weeks Ih the 
S. elted States three people 
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****** 

****** 

****** 



but rather through the growing 
struggle of Cesar C'hcvaz to 
bring u decent standard of 
living to this group of floating 
irregular workers. 

As if all these reasonably 
short-term problems were not 
enough, another problem Is 
emerging. 

Since the industrial 
revolution man has burned a 
growing amount of fossil fuels. 
This has led to a gradual build 
up of C02 in the atmosphere, 
I THE AMERICAS | ****** wns thought likely to 
I___I double by (he year 2030. 

iwcll-csliihlishcd, not Utopian , h ? 1 TJ n8 „^' ld ™“, i,u l BK|,i 
■denlisls)hoveaskod about the 1 "? wl ^'ooglnssholM 
possibilities of buying land and cl *«•■ “P lhc e ? rlh b » 

a home In New Zealand average of two degrees, 

Moving on to other current ln , hl ? h ! !r lat,tud ' s 

and more immediate much greater Increases could 

problems, Chrysler looms as be 

the first of the current Alure significant than the 
dinosaurs, struggling to fight tempera lure increases ex¬ 
its way out of the energy P^'led. would be lhe changes 
created lnr pits. wind ami rainfall patterns. 

Bui Chrysler is only the most The year dew seems a long 
visible of thi- problems that way off. Inn wilh the growing 
energy is posing in Mils eiuplmsis that is Ih-iiiu nlaml 
country. Essentially. the ‘‘“•‘I :| * an energy resource 
Uniled States is energy rich, m 'he United Slates and in 
particularly when one looks at other areas of tin- world. In* 
the vast resources to he lapped ‘'lading New Zealand, the rate 
tram coal and oil shale of 0)2 Ituild up is exported to 
resources. mure than double, yielding a 

The problems are only weather change situation by 
starting now that Carter has die year Juki That is now 
decided to keep the huge willful the orbit of existing 
American appetite supplied policy makers. 


with all the energy it needs 
to waste. The problems to be 


Apart trom Hu- relatively 
well publicised danger of the 


faced. technically and melting of the polar ice caps, 
financially, are gelling lots of what other changes may 


airing and analysis. 

But lhe impact ol the new 
energy industries on other 


follow'.* This is au area in 
which a growing amount of 
scientific endeavour has been 
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PRESIDENT CARTER .. . keeping the huge American energy 
appetite supplied. 


parts of the economic struc¬ 
ture are only receiving at¬ 
tention in those areas that will 
undergo the as yet lesB well 
explored changes. 

One of the problems of the 
new energy technologies is 
that they are enormous con¬ 
sumers of water, and the main 
American alternative energy 
resources are In water abort, 
agriculturally intensive states. 

One of the changes in the 
American West is that the 
federally subsidised cheap 
water is becoming a rarer 
resource. California’s last 
drought came close to wiping 
out vast areas of fertile 
California farm land, and now 
the battle is about to bo Joined 
not with nature, but with the 
competing energy forces. 

Already thousands of hec¬ 
tares are being lost annually, 
as tho price of water rises, and 
the process looks like ac¬ 
celerating. 

This in itself is not enough to 
Immediately threaten 
American food, self- 
sufficiency, but It will drive up 
prices. 

Not only erfe 1 wpter costs 
rising, but so: will fertiliser 
costs and freight; 

The supply/of cheap, often 
illegal Mexican labour is also 
being slowly. cut off, 'not sg 
much at the sleve-llke border, 


Already those concerned 
with (his issue are saying that 
food is too cheap, and that to 
repay the capital costs 
associate*! with agriculture! 
production, food prices at the 
farmgatc level will have to 
rise. 

Because there is a good 
chance that this man-made 
change in climate will provide 
both additional heat and 
rainfall to New Zealand, as the 
free gift of Nature our com¬ 
petitiveness and importance 
as a food supplier could be 
enhanced. 

The decisions being made in 
the next two years about the 
world’s energy future may 


have vastly greater sidle ef¬ 
fects than appear obvious at 
first thought. 

Changes in the world's 
weather patterns may become 
obvious by the end of the 
century. Along wilh changes in 
domestic food production, we 
may sec shifts in the In¬ 
ternationa] balance of power, 
(hnt make the progress of Salt 
and future arms control 
negotiations of real and im¬ 
mediate importance. 

These linkugos can occur 
regardless of what we in New 
Zealand think or do. 

Blit if expenditures such as 
Dime on tlio Commission for 
die Future are to pay the 


necessary dividends, we need 
to know more exactly the 
likely CO2 induced weather 
effects on New Zealand, and to 
build on knowledge rather than 
expect manna to fall from the 
heavens. 

While the prospects may 
uppeur to he bright at this 
distance and in comparative 
ignorance, those long-term 
governmental problems are 
now’ the subject of acadomie- 
political discussions here In 
the United Stoles. 

Hopefully attention and 
thought will allow us to 
prepare for the prosperity 
offered us well as the 
inevitable problems. 


expended and some early 
predictions have dire con¬ 
sequences (or the United 
States. If true they would open 
significant opportunities for 
New Zealand. 

Some 5800 years ago there 
was a similar hot period on the 
earth called the alli-thermal 
period. In part, by drawing on 
this period, some rainfall 
predictions have been made, 

Put simply, the central 
United Slates would become 
desert-like, totally unsuitable 
for growing wheat and corn, 

And while the United States 
could change from the world's 
major grain supplier Into an 
Importer, the USSR would 
experience a several week- 
longor growing period,, with 
larger amounts of water to 
ensure good growing seasons. 

It could become the major 
world grain supplier, 
replacing the United States, 
wilh obvious accompanying 
International tensions); though 
Canada and Australia could be 
the.two oiher major food-. 
Weather beneficiaries.. 

; All this points to an Increase 
of capital expenditure In tl\e 
.agricultural sector, with 
modern drip irrigation! Con-, 
trolled environmental rMir- 
ihta^ as America turns toi 
long-term-'policies to ensure 
their ba$lc food self 
sufficiency.V 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 
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With the appointment of CBL Datacomm as sole New 
Zealand Distributor, Hazeltine 1400 and 1410 VDU's 
are now available in New Zealand — The latest in the 
extensive Hazeltine range. -!• . 

Recognised as one of the world's leading models, 
the Hazeltine 1400 series: 

*Has only 20 integrated circuits for absolute reliability 
*Is fully backed by the GBL backup service with- 
technical staff in the three main; centres!.. . ; 
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Exhibitors negotiate to exclude general public 


by Itap M.r/engarh 

AUSTRALIAN exhibitors 
boycotted Wellington’s World 
Trade Fair. And several 
embassies indicated they 
would not be interested in 
participating until changes 
were made to the format of the 
fairs. 

One official from an em¬ 
bassy which gave the event a 
miss, said many stands which 
overtly represented their 
countries were not In fact 
official. 

It seems that In the davs 
preceding the fair, exhibitors 
had differing views of what 
trade fairs were all about. 

Should they be public or 
should they be geared to trade 
buyers only? 

It is too soon to measure the 
fairs success In straight 
economic Terms. Figures 
showing sales turnover will not 
be available for a month. 

Bui according to show 
promoter Dick Dundas, the 
show was “a brilliant suc¬ 
cess”. exhibitors reported 
they had sold well and no one 
complained, he said. _ 


Import licences may yet 
prove the stumbling block for 
long-term orders, but most 
goods brought in for the show 
under special import 
arrangements had sold out. 

Dundas said he was not 
impressed by the Australian 
boycott, since the Wellington 
Show' Association cut down the 
number of public days at the 
Australian exhibitors’ request - 

So much for economic co¬ 
operation, he said. 

In the past the Australian 
Government has been one of 
the main supporters of the fair, 
held alternately in 
Wellington and Auckland. 

But Australian exhibitors 
objected to the length of the 
fair — up to 21 days — and the 
admission of the public. 

Many said they made their 
money during the trade days 
and regarded the public days 
as an unwanted cost. The 
atmosphere was not conducive 
to trade negotiation. 

“We’re disappointed our 
traditional partners were not 
Interested in coming along”, 
said Dundas, referring to the 



Australians. 

But It is understood, the 
show association was disap¬ 
pointed with the turnout from 
other Western countries, such 
as Britain and the United 
States. 

Many observers called it a 
real consumer fair. Dundas 
acknowledged this as “fair 
comment”. 

But U was necessary to' 
provide for the needs of all the 
exhibiting nations. Some were 
there for straight trade deals, 
others were there to meet the 
consumer direct. 


Dundas commented the mix 
of public and trade days 
provided a good testing ground 
for the goods. 

“If the public queues, the 
retailers will order”, he 
pointed out. 

The Wellington fair was 
dominated by China and Ihe 
USSR this year. Both had very 
large displays and had 
mounted a major drive to 
promote their goods in New 
Zealand. 

These efforts evoked 
comment from many quarters 
that these countries were 
merely engaged In an ex¬ 
pensive PR exercise. Would 
the buyers make U worth¬ 
while? 

According to an official of 
one of the Western embassies, 
“it was more propaganda than 
sheer business”. 

The Chinese stand, by far the 
largest in the fair, featured 
diesel engines, alternators, 
pumps, textile machinery, 
electrical instruments and 
laboratory equipment. 

And they sold most of U. 

Dundas said, all but two of 
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the* large pieces of machinery 
were sold, and one uf the 
machines thnt didn’t sell “was 
just a punt”. 

A Chinese official confirmed 
the fair was successful and 
most goods were sold 

Most oi the negotiations 
were conducted on trade days 
he said, but more orders were 
expected fur those tilings (lint 
sold well.' 

The most significant aspect 
of the fair was (he poteniial for 
further development of trade 
in the future, he said. 

In ihe Soviet camp, am¬ 
bassador Vsevolod N Soflnsky 
had made it clear (hat his 
country was particularly in¬ 
terested in opening markets 
for ears and hydro-electric 
equipment. 

The Lada ears were n big 
hope for marketing In New 
Zealand and toward fair’s end 
over 3000 requests for Lada 
vehicles had been received. 

Under present import 
arrangements, the Soviets can 
only sell 300 here a year, yet 
they repeatedly told reporters 
they would like to see that 
figure rising to 20,000. 

Trade and Industry 
Minister, Lance Adams- 
Schneider said: “New Zealand 
cannot expect the Soviet Union 
to cut back on its own 
agricultural production in 
order to allow larger imports 
, from New Zealand. 

“Similarly, it Is unrealistic 
' for the Soviet Union to seek 
substantial long-term imports 
of completely built-up Lada 
cars to the detriment of the 
significant New Zealand 
assembly industry.” 

He added, the import 
licences for the Ladn cars 
were granted on llie basis that 
from the thud year they would 
be assembled in New Zealand. 
This did not prove possible, so 
the licence was granted for a 
further year. 

“The next step is for the 
Soviet Union to establish 
arrangements in order to have 
the Lada assembled in New 
Zealand, Adams-Schncidcr 
said. Then there would be no 
limit other than market 
demand. 

A Soviet representative, 
referring to the growing 
number of orders, remained 
undaunted by the restrictions, 
saying later many mid con¬ 
tinued approaches hnd been 
made to the New Zealand 
Government. 

Meanwhile, the trade 
balance was running 25-1 in 
New Zealand’s favour, ho said. 
As it appeared they would 


not bei able to meet theiW, 
[w * h ^ vehicles, the cfdj 
would be ruled on a 5? 
eoine-first-served 1 ’ basis. 

He said it was hoped 
consideration would be oj,, 
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The Soviets were M 4 
praise for the show organs 
and commented partied* 
on the great interest display 
by Ihe general public In & 
goods. 

Western exhibitors append 
somewhat bemused by fa 
lnrge numbers of publii 
viewers, but said they got m 
benefit from the trade da>i 
A Scandinavian exhibits 
said his company had be® jO- 
prepared and missed \h 
opportunity to make more let 
of the trade days. 

“They are vital,” he a* 
Otherexhibitorsagreed.be 
views differed as (o tbt 
preferred number of daysopa 
to the public. 

From both the Austria 
court and the Sr.i 
representing the Gwen ; 
Democratic Republic ore a i, 
preference for more tufc 
days. i 

A German represent 
said the trade days provide 
more successful medium !i 
negotiations. He re«: 
mended the fair be dwte* 
to seven to nine days, and & 
emphasis on public pr 
(iclpation. 

The duration of the tradeIc 
was “extraordinary”, r 
cording to Counsellor (or li- 
Federal Republic of Ccrmat; 
W Fricdel. 

lie said this was also fe 
view of two trade fair 
specialists from overseas 
But he said a great deal oi 
interest in this Wr 
displayed by WMJJ 
persons and these ta 

Ll The approach oi ihe to* 

countries - 1 ”.. 

Malaysia, Philipp 

Singapore and ThatM 

two pronged, some “Jg 
wanting to L n 
trade deals wbfte *- 
bled for oppo^' 1 ®J 
direct across the counter 

public. 

Overall, the Aswncouo^ 

considered the fa t . 
success, accQ ' 
munaging B 

Span and court ^ 1 
those nations, S»d t» 
Primarily ll 
posuro to 

those nations maw* * 
Asean group. , 

"U also S 

the product capabW^ 


DFC delights in NZ 
court concept succes. 


THE New Zealand Court was a 
highly successful promotion, 
according to Roger Gaskell, a 
spokesman for the DFC, joint 
sponsors for the New Zealand 
Court with the Export In¬ 
stitute, Manufacturers' 
Federation and New Zealand 
Industrial Design Council. 

“Sponsors were all very 
pleased with the resulta 
achieved — particularly in 
terms of showing the .public 
the latest advances In New 
Zealand exports and new 
technology, and also bringing 
exporters together for the first 
time in Wellington in a New 
Zealand Court", he said,. , 

Gaskell said exhibitors had 
reacted favourably to the New 
Zealand court,' which they (elt 
had created a special point of 
' had 
to th 


to Ihe public . b8 „i^ 
Several “.Lyia**! 
business oper«tf» w«i 
cwta clwtlh«™^ 

who showal g^Xpisyti, 
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from trade fairs 


countries indicating their 
development," he said. 

The balance of trade days 
and public days at this fair was 
considered “acceptable". 

The Asean nations have 
varying needs according to 
their different stageB of 
development. 

“This being essentially an 
industrial fair, it is essential 
that trade days arc there to 
finalise long-term sales 
arrangements, 1 ’ Tse said. 

But in terms of socio¬ 
economic factors, some of the 
Asean nations are achieving 
their speediest development 
through handicrafts which 
create Job opportunities. 

“There is a voice from this 
sector for direct sales and this 
has been satisfied by the 
present format of the foir", he 
said. 

He pointed out. in addition, 
public days arc necessary to 
demonstrate to New 
Zealanders (lint they have 
product capability and quality. 

Trade days will however, 
assume greater Importance 
with development of the 
economics of the Asean 
nations. 

Overall the objective was to 
demonstrate the nations, their 



DICK DUNDAS ... not im¬ 
pressed with boycott. 


culture and economy — this 
has been achieved, he said. 

The fair association tried to 
achieve a happy mix, Dundas 
said, but if it became clear 
exhibitors preferred to keep 
the majority of days free of the 
public, more thought would 
have to he given to this aspect. 

Hut over 2S(l,0lHi people 
moved through the gate during 
the public days, all paying for 
tickets, and many coining 
from all over the country. This 
interest could not be 
discounted. 
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Auckland show: a purist solution 


by Hue Mazerigmh 

TRADE fairs are a serious 
business Exhibitors are there 
to trade and many of them 
don’t want to be bugged by the 
public at large. 

But some nations, especially 
these within the Asean group, 
prefer to promote their 
products to (he consumer and 
sell direct to the public. 

To suit the requirements of 
everyone, the 1981 Fair in 
Auckland will be divided into 
two components. 

The first, the New Zealand 
International Trade Fair 
< from July 29 to August 5 1981) 
will be epon to trade guests 
only, with the exception of one 
public day. 

The N®w Zealand In¬ 
ternational Sales Fair 
fbeginulnf at the end of 
August 108 ), will open to the 
public for nine days and be 
geared in the needs of those 
nations wishing to proniute 
direct to the public — ;i type of 
consumer fair. 


It will also provide 
exhibiting nations with the 
opjiortunity to present cultural 
or travel-oriented en¬ 
tertainment in the 3u00-soat 
auditorium at the 
showgrounds as additional 
promotional vehicles. 

The new format — at first 
sight a sharp swing away from 
past trade fairs — is just a 
further stage in the develop¬ 
ment of fairs in this country. 

According to a brochure 
already produced by the 
organising committee for (he 
Auckland event, "experience 
gained during the three In¬ 
ternational trade fairs staged 
in Auckland since 1969, plus 
continuing consultation with 
the representatives of 
exhibiting nations, has 
determined the format of the 
1981 trade fair”. 

The exhibit loti will be a short 
one - just seven dnys — with 
entry available only to 
properly accredited trnde 
buyers. 

This development is likely to 


be welcomed by exhibitors 
who have pressures! in die past 
for shorter events and fewer 
public days. 

In 1977. Auckland's In¬ 
ternational Trade Foir bowed 
to pressure from exhibitors to 
specialise. But plans to restrict 
admission to trade people went 
awry and exhibitors were 
given thousands of free tickets. 

These, they gave away with 
gay abandon. Result — the 
supposedly tradeonly fair was 
flooded with wives and 
children. 

Potential exhibitors hope the 
next fair will be heavily trade 
oriented. 

The trade services director 
of Trade and Industry, Ashton 
Cook, plumps for the trade- 
only type fair in New Zealand's 
programming of fairs over¬ 
seas. 

Ho pointed to the recent fair 
al Pnpuo-Now Guinea, which 
was essentially directed al 
truiie. 

Blit he declined to comment 
on (he New Zealand fairs. 


except to say his department 
welcomed the willingness of 
the Auckland organising 
committee to provide 
something for everyone. 

Trade and Industry feared a 
trade-only show would shut out 
the Asean nations, many of 
whom needed the alternative 
to promote their particular 
goeds, which are often con¬ 
sumer oriented. 

So far most potential 
exhibitors are unaware of the 
Auckland move, but when 
NHH asked several embassy 
officials to comment on the 
1981 fair, they showed en¬ 
thusiasm 

Exhibitors may pressure the 
Wellington fair committee to 
follow Auckland's lead. 

Wellington show promoter 
Dick Dundas said that if the 
Auekiund move proved suc¬ 
cessful and the exhibitors 
showed this was whnt they 
wanted, Wellington would be 
willing to make changes. 

“We’ll cut our cloth ac¬ 
cordingly," Dundas snid. 
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Vendors attemfto squelch milk carton marketing scheme 

l> i. ll'.....! II ... ■■ ■! A Tim ini _ rn 


by Cotin .1 nines 

WHILE the Government and 
the Federation of Labour 
maintain their standoff on the 
"minimum standard of 
living", a contribution to the 
debate has come from a 
Labour MP. 

Identifying what he calls the 
"poverty trap" affecting 
lower-income families, Roger 
Douglas has proposed a 
"guaranteed minimum in¬ 
come" system involving a 
minimum wage, tax ad¬ 
justments and social security 
support. 

Principally, ho wants: 

• A minimum wage (of $100 
this year) agreed between 
employers, unions and the 
Government; 

• A family lax rebate and 
higher family benefits; 

• A simpler social security 
benefit structure; 

• A drastically simplified two- 
step Income tax system, tied 
to the minimum wage, with 
reduced rates and a personal 
rebate — coupled with an 
unspecified new revenue 
source. 

His paper is billed as "one of 
a scries of discussion papers 
approved for distribution by 
(he education committee" of 
the Labour Party, an in¬ 
dication of the increasingly 
active role the organisational 
wing of the party is playing 
under its new president, Jim 
Anderton. 

Douglas argues that there 
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are thousands of families 
whose income is so small that 
they can pay only for basic 
essentials and have no hope of 
"saving enough to buy their 
own home or of having a 
surplus to invest in a profit- 
making enterprise". 

Others "find they have little 
money for anything else after 
mortgage payments have been 
made. 

"They have no prospect of a 
significant Improvement in 
their situation. They are in 
what has become known as the 
poverty trap." 

Douglas says that one reason 
for the outflow of skilled 
workers is high taxes and he 
points up injustices in the 
social welfare system, which 
keeps dependent beneficiaries 
on subsistence incomes while 
paying national superan¬ 
nuation to people who do not 
need It. 

He starts with a "legal 
minimum wage" designed to 
provide a basic standard of 
living for a single person. 

"It should be the subject of 
annual negotiations between 
the trade unions, employers 
and the Government," tie says. 
His estimate of whal it should 
be at the moment: $100. 

"The second step Is to ensure 
that families have an adequate 
standard of living," Douglas 
says. 

"Weneed a system of family 
taxation which is both more 
generous and more easily 
understood than the present 
young family and single in¬ 
come rebates." 

He suggests a lax rebate 
equal to one-quarter of the 
minimum wage. So at his 
suggested $100 minimum, it 
would mean $25 a week to 
Bingle-lncome families with 
young children. 

In double-income families, 
(he rebate would be reduced by 
$1 for every $4 earned by the 
second income-earner, thus 
allowing some rebate up to the 
minimum wage level for the 
second income-earner. 

Douglas suggests raising the 
present age limit for the young 
family rebate for single¬ 
income families from five to 
seven. 

For families with older 
children, he proposes the child 
benefit should be set at 10 per 
cent of the minimum wage. At 
his suggested $100 minimum 
wage, the benefit would be $10. 

"The third step Involves 
changes for people outside the 
work force. I propose to bring 
the present hotchpotch of 
social security benefits within 
the tax and minimum income 
system," Douglas says. 

Benefits would be paid "as of 
right" only to those unable to 
work full time or those over 60, 
This would include those now 
eligible for either unem¬ 
ployment or sickness benefit, 
single parent families with 
children under seven and 
widows for a period after their 
husband's death. 

"This will Involve some 
major changes to the 
eligibility for social welfare 
benefits and therefore a 
programme that can only be 
phased in gradually." 

For single people the benefit 
would be 60 per cent of the 
minimum wage and for 
married people it would be 90 
per cent each — all tax-free. 
Douglas says that at a 
minimum wage level of $100 
these rates would be roughly 
equal to the present national 
superannuation after tax rate 
and well above the present 
income-tested benefit rates. 

Beneficiaries with children 
would get the 25 per cent 
family (ax rebate and the 
higher family benefit. 

■ "Any extra earned by the 
beneficiaries would be taxed 
and would result in their 
benefit being reduced by $1 for 


every $4 they earned," he 
says. "That would mean (hat 
many people who currently 
receive national superan¬ 
nuation and in addition have 
substantial Incomes would find 
that their benefits reduced 
until they disappeared." 

Douglas's final step is 
reform of the personal Income 
tax scales. 

He would restore the per¬ 
sonal tax rebate, setting it at 
$15 a week for the $100 
minimum wage-earner, thus 
effectively meaning no tax on 
the first $50 of earned income. 

He proposes a two-step in¬ 
come tax rate, Indexed to the 
minimum wage. 

Ail income up to two and a- 
half limes the minimum wage 
would be taxed at 30 cents in 
the dollar, thus lowering In¬ 
come tax paid by low and 
moderate income earners. 

All income above that level 
would be taxed at 45 cents. 
(The present maximum is 60 
cents.) 

Douglas justifies the lower 


top tax rate on three grounds: 

• Higher rates are a disin¬ 
centive to effort; 

• They encourage avoidance; 

• ir coupled with a tougher 
attitude to fringe benefits, 
there need by no loss of 
revenue from tax rales on 
high incomes, a proposition 
he says he will develop in a 
later paper. 

Douglas acknowledges that 
his scheme would cost money, 
meaning that the Government 
would have to find some new 
revenue source. 

"1 believe that will have to 
be In indirect taxes," he says, 
promising more papers on 
possibilities for revenue 
raising and reducing Govern¬ 
ment spending. 

Indirect taxes have been 
anathema to the Labour Party, 
which has believed that they 
hurt the less-well-off. 

Douglas has argued, 
however, that this Is no longer 
the case. It will be interesting 
to see if he can convert the 
party. 


by W; i it on Horry man 
WHATs wrong with milk in 
cartons? Just about 
everything, according to the 
National Union of Milk Ven¬ 
dors. 

The vendors claim that 
enrtunud milk is contrary to 
the consumer’s wishes mid 
interests. They maintain it will 
lead to a breakdown in homo 
delivery ami a cut in milk 
sales. 

After public demonstrations 
with queues of milk trucks 
parading lire streets warning 
the consumers, the vendors 
have added their submission to 
the wealth of mutcriul being 
studied by the Government 
Caucus Committee. 

The milk vendors’ .sub¬ 
missions resell the following 
conclusions: 

• That the public wnnl the 
viability of the home delivery 
service to he maintained. 

• Home delivery can be 
retained at reasonable cost 
during the 1980s provided new 
formulas and concepts are 
developed. 


collapse In the home delve* 
system in many areas, ihU 
turn leading to a dec!* » 
sales and a cost spiral. 

• "The Milk Board should 
required to promote con 
still at Ion. consideration asj 
harmony in the industry. If j 
u-ols this task is beyond# % 
it should be disbanded." 

The milk vendors based 
their submission on two som 
of evidence. 

First, to gauge public at¬ 
titude, the milk vendors cir- 
ctilalcd a questionnaire ta 
householders. The form of the 
questionnaire and tta 
questions were loaded to such 
u degree that the iespouse 
could be said to be a foregone 
conclusion — pro-bottle and 
nnti-curton. 

Secondly the milk vmdon 
relied on a carefully selected 
scissors and paste selectloaof 
overseas magazine and 
newspaper articles damnq 
milk cartons. 

These articles make b 
point that the advent ot<* 


toned milk has led to a fall in 
milk consumption. 

But, being selected studies of 
selected countries, they foil to 
so beyond the particular to the 
general to establish a causal 
link between cartons and 
consumption. 

In fact for each case the milk 
vendors put up. a counter case 
in another country with op¬ 
posite results could be found. 

For example Finland sells 
99.4 per cent of its milk in 
disposable containers and has 
an annual milk consumption of 
233.5 kilos per capita. New 
Zealand with 98.3 per cent of 
its milk in returnable bottles 
has an annual per capita 
consumption of only 137.9 
kilos. 

Behind the milk vendors’ 
arguments was a firm con¬ 
viction that cartoned milk 
would he sold in supennnrkcts 
and dairies n( a greater cost to 
the consumer. 

As they did not consider the 
possibility of delivering this 
milk themselves - - without the 
problem of hnving to pick up 
anti bundle empties — they 


saw carton sales from shops as 
a threat to their jobs. 

UEB Industries' 
submissions in favour of Pure 
Pak cartons make the point 
that delivery savings could be 
made aB cartons weigh far less 
than bottles <60 per cent of the 
total weight of a bottle of milk 
is the glass); cartons mean no 
returns; less handling; no 
washing; and because they are 
square In shape, more milk in 
a given space on the milk 
truck. 

AH I Hygrade Packaging's 
submissions In favour of 
cartons make the point that the 
added 5 cents in price for 
cartoned milk will be met by 
consumer resistance thus 
guaranteeing the market for 
home delivered milk in car¬ 
tons. 

Like UEB, Hygrade argued 
that cartoned milk would tokc 
n market share from soft 
drinks rather than from home 
delivered milk. 

The milk vendors, perhaps 
unwittingly.contradicted their 
own case wilh the results from 
their householder's survey. Of 



the respondents 98.6 per cent 
said they would still require a 
home delivery service if milk 
was readily available in 
supermarkets. 

This could be taken to 
support Hygrade's argument 
that cartoned milk would not 
affect home deliveries. 

And tills was not (he point 
that the milk vendors wanted 
to prove. 

The vendors' survey carried 
on the front page the words: 

"Is this the future of 
household milk delivery ; 19-16 


— household delivery carried 
out by roundsmen with horse 
and carl, i960 — household 
delivery carried out by 
roundsmen with (rucks. 1680 — 
household delivery declines — 
supermarkets handling all 
milk products. 1990 — no 
household delivery — 
supermarkets selling all milk 
lines in cartons." 

Bdow is a copy of the 
milk vendors' questionnaire 
together with the response 
analysed from 1700 out of 
21,000 respondents. 

The vendors' submission 
acknowledged that the 
questionnaire could be 
criticised, but said: "Any bias 
that remains will we hope be 
excused as entirely unin¬ 
tentional." 

Question number 9 wilh Its 
built in bias and question mark 
replaced by an exclamation 
mark would make most 
market researchers shudder. 

Question number 13 would, 
on the face of it, scetn a public 
inundate for granting the milk 
vendors a total monopoly on all 
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Bankcard is the right card for New 
Zealand, and it’s going to be right from the 
word ‘go 1 . 

The ANZ, Wales and C.B.A. have five 
years of direct personal experience making 
Bankcard the huge retail success it is in 
Australia. 

Profitable for the retailer. 

And convenient for the cardholder. 

Because it’s a credit card,there’s a 
lotmoreinitfbryou. 

Unlike other types of cards, Bankcard 
places extra buying power in people’s 
pockets. 

So instead of “just looking”, Bankcard 
holders are more often buyers. 

What’s more, experience shows Bank- 
card customers tend to trade-up. 

A shirt and tie to go with their new suit 

Or the food mixer with more features. 

Which means you make a larger profit 
on the sale. Profit you wouldn't otherwise 
have made. 

Ybull get your money straight away. 

When you return your sales vouchers to 
your bank, your account gets credited 
immediately. 

No matter how long the customer takes 
to pay us. 


ItM 


Probably the world’s fastest 
growingcreditcard. 

hi Australia, a county similar to ours, 
over 80,000 merchants accept Bankcard, 
and 28% of adults in the cities are card¬ 
holders. $1,226,000,000 was spent on Bank- 
card last year alone! 

And when Bankcard is launched here, 
you’ll get a slice of that money — from the 
more than 200,000 Australian tourists who 
visit New Zealand each year. 

It’8 a ready made bonus. 

Bankcard will belaunched 
inaresponsiblemanner. 

When Bankcard is launched, a sizeable 
percentage of the public will be offered 
cards by the three banks, free. 

Offered. Not pressured. 

And we’U be mounting one of the biggest 
TV campaigns New Zealand has ever seen, 
to make sure the public understands Bank- 
card is different And better. 

In the next few weeks a representative 
will call on you to explain the scheme more 
fully. 

Bankcard has the backing and experience 
to become New Zealand’s biggest credit card 
system. 

It will pay you to be part of it 

If you would like further information, or 
to make sure a representative calls on you, 
please contact your local ANZ, Wales or 
C.B.A. bank manager. 


It isn’t a guarantee card. 

It isn’t a debit car d. 

Bankcard is acredit card tohelpyou 



And it s from the samebanksthathelped 

make Bankcard amulti-million dollar 
retail success in Australia, 
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What’ 8 more you can put your vouchers 
in daily if you wish. 

Credit sells.Ask the bigstores! 

The big department stores know how 
much the public values the convenience of 
credit. 

They’ve been running their own systems 
tor years. 

Now, with Bankcard you can enjoy the 
same advantages. Without all the head- 
ac “®® °f doing it yourself. 

No complicated book-keeping., 
u j n, ee « to tie up precious capital. And 
0 tSt ^bts to chase up or write off. 

The banks do it all for you, for less than 
would cost to do it yourself. 

Bankcard 

FROM THE ANZAVALES AND C.B.A. 

The right card for New Zealand. 
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milk soles if one could assume 
(he public knew exactly what 
the question entailed — which 
is doubtful judging from the 
percentage of respondents 
skipping this question. 

The milk vendors dismissed 
Big M’s cartoned milk 
marketing success in 
Australia pointing out that 
household delivery wns 
already breaking down in 
Victoria before Big M boosted 
milk sales. 

The vendors said New 
Zealand's falling milk sales 
were not the fault of the 
vending system bul due to such 
factors ns declining birth rates 
and a revival of breast feeding 
and fulling population. 

lint her l him jeopardise the 
home delivery system with the 
ini rod uc lion uf cartons (he 
milk vendors suggested that 
New Zealand upgrade the 
present holt ling plants, 
possibly with the in I roil net inn 
of n micro-processor based 
bottling system. 

The vendors did not give 
details on how this might be 
done or the costs involved. 

Whul the milk vendors 
lacked in hard research they 
made up (or m enthusiastic ally 
pulling the milk man in the 
national pantheon alongside 
mum and apple pie. 

Milk vendors, they said, 
could be encouraged to use 
CNG and LPG thus putting 
them aboard the popular 
energy conservation band¬ 
wagon. 

"The present vending 
system Is a good (raining 
ground for small businessmen 
and has been a useful base for 
owner-operated entrepreneurs 
aiming for self-employment." 
the submission said. 

The submission said, this 
arises from three factors. 

• "Deliveries are generally 
outside ordinary business 
hours and administration 
support may be undertaken by 

OUimOHMAIIII 


the rest of the vendor's family, 
spreading the work load. 

• "The nature of the job and 
its hours curtail a great deal of 
spending which might nor¬ 
mally occur on travel and 
entertainment. The average 
vendor doesn't make money 
bul saves it. 

•"The discipline of dally 
contact, having to satisfy n 
broad range at consumers and 
being subject to immediate 
complaint is formative, and 
has a good side, especially the 
development of community 
contact," it said. 

And what docs (his Lralning 
ground for thrifty, hard 
working, private en¬ 
trepreneurs cost the com¬ 
munity? Only 26.68 per cent of 
the price of n bottle of milk 
wont into vending, according 
in the submission. 

And ;l«! to consumers' choice, 
the submission said: "It is still 
tin- consumers' choice us to 
whether it <milk delivered by 
vendor s in hollies > will l* used 
fur conking, milkshakes or 
ad fled lo ten nnd coffee and we 
subin it Hint this service should 
be suprxjricd " 

What with nil the ad¬ 
vantages >>( the present heme 
delivery system put forward 
by the vendors, coupled with 
the consumers' desire to 
maintain it, one might wonder 
why the milk vendors don’t 
just sit back and wall for the 
carton schemes put up by 
Hygrade, UEB and the Dairy 
Board to go bust. 

Hie vendors did not explain 
why Government should not 
save itself lime and expense 
and (cl market forces, and 
consumer choice, hold sway. 

Instead, the vendors seemed 
to be asking Government to 
preclude consumers' choice by 
banning cartons and granting 
them a monopoly on ail milk 
sales — a strange necessity for 
a system that was so obviously 
desirable. 
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Farm workers 


spell it out 


I WISH to correct some 
erroneous statements in < NBR 
July 4, 197B) headed “Farmers 
resist union mustering of farm 
hands’*. 

First I suppose I should point 
out that my name is spelt 
Withell and not Whistle. 

Federated Farmers did not 
help give birth to the New 
Zealand Farm Workers' 
Association. It would be true to 
say many Federated Farmers 
members wanted to officially 
support the association but 
because of the dangers of 
political implications, such as 
the association being accused 
of being an employers' body, 
they held back. Even though 
we, the farm workers, would 
have welcomed a more 
decisive support role by the 
employers for the association. 

llie fact that many farmers 
feel that the association is 
growing into a trade union, 
without anv interest other than 
pushing for high wages (?), lies 
squarely at (he door of some 
Federated Farmers who by 
speech or implication are 


attempting to hold the 
association down. 

This is indeed foolish and in 
the words of John Kennedy in 
his candid comment column in 
the Southerner: “If the Farm 
Workers' Association should 
fail, then eventually farmers 
will pay a high price for their 
stubbornness and 
foolishness." 

I am of the opinion that the 
refusal by both Federated 
Farmers and employer unions 
to recognise the membership 
clause is in direct contrast to 
the support the clause is 
having amongst the more 
realistic farmers. 

Regardless of smoke screens 
the clause is not compulsory 
and in fact, by allowing 
workers to opt, gives a 
democratic decision to the 
worker and not to the 
association. 

The reports I have received 
from the association's bran¬ 
ches show that support is 
heavily in favour of the clause 
and many farmers are ac¬ 
tually asking why we don’t go 
compulsory. 

To again use John Kennedy’s 
words: "The association has 
done its level best to maintain 
good relations with em¬ 


ployers." The penally we are 
paying is that apparently New 
Zealand Worker’s Union and 
PSA are peddling their brand 
of fiction that we are farmers' 
stooges. 

Unless Federated Farmers 
and the employer unions wake 
up to the cry from the majority 
of farm workers and farmers 
that the clause is needed they 
may well find a change in the 
thinking of the liberal and 
conservative leadership and 
could In fact find that if the 
association was to continue 
despite the efforts to stunt its 
growth then a gradual 
takeover by militancy could 
well occur. 

Rather than being prepared 
to listen to goaslp mongers 
farmers would do the Industry 
good if they became involved 
in the employer unions and 
attended conciliations and 
tribunals. The association 
would welcome this in¬ 
volvement. 





LETTERS 


l heir 


The article refers at the end 
to "it is not a bad thing to have 
some threat to urge them on". 
If this was the meaning taken 
from a telephone conversation 
I feel that you are in error. 

I attempted to stress that 
while the association has had 
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ID cards-plain or fancy 

in just two minutes 


With a Polaroid portrait identification 
card, a glance tells you whether the person 
matches the picture. But an ID card should 
do more; it should suit the conditions of 
use. For that reason we’ve developed all 
sorts of ways to make our ID cards more 
convenient tor both the user and the issuer. 
In addition to our standard highly secure 
cards that can be carried or worn as a 
badge, we have others with more sophisti¬ 
cated functions. 

For Instance, I here's a card which can 


be punch-coded. We have a card which 
can be encoded to act like a key. We have 
a new card combining a magnetic stripe 
with a portrait and an embossed name and 
number.. 

But you don't have to worry about choos¬ 
ing the right card. We have spec ial ists who 
pan analyse your security problem and 
come up with the right answer lor your 
special needs. 

One thing you can be sure ot: whatever 
card you choose, you’ll know it Is the most 


secure ID card you can use. 

For more details on these cards and a 
demonstration of the ID3 system, write to 
Polaroid New Zealand Limited. P.O. Box 
37-046, Auckland,. Or telephone Peter 
Komorowski collect on Auckland 771-682. 



Farm Workers 
2°w» the road tTSZ 

fra land TO 


Zealand Workers Union''?' 




farn mts inusl make up 
minds wind limy want 
You si air ilut a merger with 
tin* union is a possibility and 
dial iln* i*x»»ciilivc of both 
union ami assentation a it 
i-oiisidorian tllr step. 

As to what the members 
would ilo if the membership 
clause was lost 1 do not know, 
lull it is likely that our long 
service members would be 
disgusted enough to say to TCHCWBOIg 
heck with it and not rejoin. * v 

Who could blame them with 
the lack of support from the 



NZFarmWrt*,. 

Assotiak, 


Forests are 


to struggle, this in turn has in 
fact given a solid foundation, 
and that it does not do any 
organisation a scrap of guod to 
be able to sit back and watch 
the fees roll In. 

However, it Is not a good 
thing for the majority to sit 
back with no commitment but 
yet be willing to take. 

1 always thought that the 
philosophy "down on the 
farm” was give and lake. So 
far it has been the association 
and its stalwarts giving and 
the others taking. The clause is 
intended to correct this, 
without overbalancing into the 
area of silting back and doing 
nothing. Farm workers and 


IRi 


IN YOUR 


which hns industries 


inuuaii ics using inOlSey 

limber. Hethenwmftfo 
consumption and cotssemfo 
arc Incompatible and tab, 


use of indigenous limber c i 
result In our native feu ■ 
being further exploited Hu 1 
destroyed. 

Forests are a reaetft 
resource, a point noted ijfc 
Commission for the ffo 
and covered in an aiti&n 
page 7 of the same Issue at 
Edlin’s editorial, lodjau 
forests certainly in hi 
difficult to restock aodpij 
rates are much store fcj 
exotics, particularly rt^v. 
pine. However ton 


, editorial g> 

. August 22, Mr EdBa aw* 

employer s representatives, from statements maifchi 
We have a gum! number of reniwem^ 
organisation, unc 
done a lot fur farm workers 
and farming. This goes well 
beyond (he boundaries of just 
wages and conditions (which 
were in a bud state) and being 
just a trade union. 

We have u membership that 
stood behind (he association 
since 1U74. Resides (heir $iu 
membership fees they have 
.spent considerable finance to 
safeguard not only (heir rights 
but the rights and welfare of 
all farm workers. 

Where then is the sense of 
"fair play and justice"? Can 
you blame them for being fed 

up with the apathetic farm r _ _ „ 

worker and the deliberate renewable and wl adl ( 
blocking and stalling by some management are cp i 
employers in Federated 
Farmers and Employer 
Unions? 

We do get moral support 
from some branches of 
Federated Fanners and it is a 
shame dial we are livid back 
l>y some dichords. We find 
their attitude grossly un¬ 
palatable. 

We have, in fact, con¬ 
siderable common ground and 
interests with farmers and 
Federated Farmers and I 
would hope that those who 
should know better will not 
destroy the will of maintaining 
good industrial relationship by 
(heir malicious discontent. 

Wc have to hear much in¬ 
terference from outside far¬ 
ming but stupidity from our 
own employers’ organisations * 

should not he tolerated by 101 
employers or employees. woru 

Both the association and 
Federated Funnels and 
employer unions haven golden 
opportunity to demonstrule 
and set the pace fur new in¬ 
dustrial relations. 


producing a continuer, 
high quality timber.Ibiii; 
basis of the Ford toa \ 
management propouh'.i- 
Whirlnaki Forest. Of i l«i 
forest area of 60,600toa, 
I3.9V0 hectares Isselas^ti ‘ 
production and 12,23)1*.-: 
is included in variiusip 51 
reserves. The greaterfd- 
the remainder is acne* 
hy highland protection tor 
The reserves include rr 
than 5D per cent of: 
remaining high w-‘ 
podocarp stands. 

It is probably worth K 1 - 1 
also that cinsenitiw • 
cording to ' Vet, ^ s ,/,/. 
New International DkjWJ- 
can mean the ubeA'JJ 
of a natural 
certainly ««»* 


GMOV/ 

Director-General ot^ 


I Teel sure dial Ibis has In 
part boon achieved and I ask 
dial wc tilie fanning com¬ 
munity) do mil let the 
irresponsible actions of u few, 
whether from farm workers or 
farmers, destroy these 
beginnings. 


Salt loses 
appeal battle 


There is limll (o the period 
the association can he used as 
whipping lxiy. 

The clause Is not com¬ 
pulsory. It is optional. 

Federated Farmers head 
office seem hell bent on giving hv (hose 

the impression (hot It Is HS* »£f. 
compulsory and that the 
association Is only a trade 
union. 


conuhatulatio^: 
recent arllde <jJJ . 
(NBR Aug^ 

May 11» 

out one ond^ , 
the Poim ^ v ,T ri[ SV 
fluorldo. Th* ‘£7# ]( 


fluoridation. *•-- ^, 

thleviden^El 

not question^-. 


No system that gives the 
opportunity to opt out can be was app 01 
compulsory no matter how was the pom 
biased against union some can writer. W l tJ 

be nor is it illegal within the U 1 ® .JSJ. levelVf 
Agriculture Workers Act, nor and niff* ^ «t. 
is It against the New Zealand Supreme^ e> j» h 
Farm Workers’ Association. C o m , The' 

Peinsyivanio- , 

In the words of Mr Nelson Colir t. rulMf ■** 
Grylis, a leading United States or i«infll 
Industrial lawyer: "Here's to The final outo 0 ^ ^ 
NZFWA. New Zealand needs .therefwyj* 
you. God knows it. Lets hope .The.oMW^ 
farm workers realise it". We thlsmoal^Sjllr, 
should add lets hope farmers ^ found 
Kn0W ,L 

Apparently the employer -SLI-'ib UirOgJ 
unions refuse to recognise the vtw, » ;A j]egW 
importance and necessity of a vaiU*:--* 

viable association and in ; the 
light of their actions. .and 
submissions to a recent 
Agriculture Tribunal the 
uestlon foremost In the 


Ibivftinn* 

: U h *' 

3 uestlon foremost m m*® Ju-nn &i: 

loughts of our members are: - 

“Are the employer unions giow wltn . . 

preparing to sell the farm 
workers and the I? ri 5 : '‘-' 
workers’ own New Zealand ; 
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Mayor points 
out danger 


I WAS interested to read on 
Page 21 of NBH August IS two 
articles on fluoridation by 
Belinda Gillespie. 

As my name is Frequently 
mentioned in these two ar¬ 
ticles, I feel it necessary to 
make a few comments. ‘ 

As mayor of one of this 
country's largest cities, and 
with a strong feeling of 
responsibility for the welfare 
of Us 152,000 citizens, I fee! it 
my duty to point out the 
dangers of this questionable 
practice. 

I note that your reporter has 
consulted with and quotes 
some of the prominent 
promoters of fluoridation, but 
so far neither she nor any other 
reporter from your newspaper 
has consulted me on this 
matter. Yet it is acknowledged 
that as a result of my 27 years 
study of nil the long term 
implicalinns of fluoridation I 
am as well qualified as anyone 
else In New Zealand to speak 
on the subject. 

May I request that when you 
have published Belinda 
Gillespie’s second series of 
utllclcs on fluoridation, you 
will grant me the courtesy of 
equal space to state the moral, 
medical and scientific case 
against fluoridation? 

May I point out that I land 
others) were disappointed to 
note some apparent bias in 
Belinda's article. You know it 
was hardly fair to use a 
photograph uf myself in bed 
which, to say the least could 
subtly Imply that I am a sick 
old man — whtcli I certainly 
am not! 

A lot can be dismissed as 
thoughtlessness or even 
discourtesy, but nothing could 
Justify Belinda quoting a 
deliberately untrue statement 
hy Hie pro-fluor Ida tors 
"... the ruling was later 
overturned in a higher court". 

The foci is that the Judge’s 
finding — that the plaintiffs 
had proved a 5 per cent in¬ 
crease in deaths from eoncer 
since the 10 cities had started 
fluoridating their public water 
supplies — still stands. 

However, this letter is 
written because I believe that 
the responsible editor of an 
influential newspaper would 
be anxious to ensure that his 
paper presented fair and 
impartial statements of both 


sides of this controversy which 
affects so many people in the 
fluoridated areas of this 
country. 

It is this belief Hint l ask that 
you agree to allow me equal 
space and opportunity to give 
the other side of the story. 


Sir Dove-Myer Robinson 
Mayor 
Auckland 


OUH articles attempted to look 
at the politics of riuoridatlon 
and the lobbying techniques of 
the "pro” and "antt" 
fluoridation groups: not to 
document the "moral, medical 
and scientific case" cither for 
or against fluoridation. 

The "prominent promoters" 
of fluoridation were quoted 
only in respect of the lobbying 
the activities of their par¬ 
ticular organisations in 
rallying support for their 
views. 

Sir Dove*Myer Robinson 
was not consulted because his 
views and activities on the 
issue hove been well 
documented. 

Jeffrey Annnn, chnlrnum of 
the New Zealand Dental 
Association, bus corroborated 
Ids stnlemenl that the Penn- 
sylvaidu ruling against 
fluoridation was Inter over¬ 
turned In a higher court. 

The photograph used was in 
no way intended to reflect on 
Sir Dove-Mycr's slate of 
health. — Editor. 


BPA motives 


draw query 


AS A former member uf a 
snail trade nssouUiliun, I was 
interested in the report (NHU 
July 25) of the moves being 
lukcn in Die Business Press 
Association to "clcnn up the 
business press image." Is the 
whole operation as innocent 
and laudable as it pur|jurts to 
bo? 

Short land Educational 
Publics tionB, the company of 
which the Business Press 
Association chairman is 
managing editor, is of course a 
subsidiary of NZ News. The 
association vice president is 
publisher of IPC Business 
Press. 

Could lliis be a move by two 
publishing giants to make "live 
going’’ loo tough for small 
operators? It is worth pointing 
out, too, that in the absence of 
any news media ownership 
legislation there is no obstacle 
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to the mammoth oversuas- 
owned IPC organisation 
gaining control of much of the 
New Zealand publishing in- 
(kislry — particularly if it has 
sudi an influential “friend in 
court" ns NZ News. 


It S Saunders 
Palmerston North 


Milk vendors 
defend bottle 


YOUR articles and comment 
on the carton controversy call 
for more freedom In packaging 
for the local milk products. 
Cor lain industry sources also 
arc lobbying for change. 

We believe the major issue is 
whether the town milk system 
should be considered a service 
industry or whether milk will 
become just another com¬ 
modity. 

The present slate of the 
service is not healthy, but 
could be revitalised, given a 
general undertaking to 
restructure the vending 
system !u keep it viable. 

What is envisaged by some 
parlies is ;i complete break 
with the traditional service 
a spec Is of the industry to 


provide n "prnmotnble" 
product. The reaction of 
the industry has been 
equivocal, claiming that hy 
relying on guod intentions ii is 
possible to hnvc both. 

Our experience at the sharp 
end of the distribution system 
lias convinced us Hint New 
Zeulnii'l vending would 
collapse without effective 
reorganisation, should car¬ 
toned milk be generally 
available. 

Some pertinent points we 
wish to make arc: 

•Cmlons and plastic con¬ 
tainers do allow deterioration 
of milk under illumination in 
shops. 

•The New Zealand vending 
system costs only 27 percent of 
the gross delivered value of 
milk. 

• Pressure on the system is 
aggravated by bad margin 
systems providing gross in¬ 
come variances of up to $20,000 
between milk vendors. 

• New Zealand vendors 
deliver lo twice ns many 
households as the British 
vendors, who carry exlra 
products fairly readily. 

• New Zealand milk con¬ 
sumption is now near optimal 
for health value mid sales 
drops in recent years have not 
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been disastrous: in years 
ended :» August I97fi — 1.95 
per cent. 1977 — J.fi per cent, 
I97H -- i .02 per cent. 
Population changes and 
reductions in wastage could 
account for most of that. 

The SH.2 million cost on the 
subsidy in year ended August 
l'J7« for town inllk not required 
could have embarrassed the 
Government into a precipitate 
embrace of the "Fun Milk” 
concept. 

Our objective is to obtain for 
our members as many as 
possible of the rights and 
benefits which would be 
provided to them if they were 
employed under an award. 
However, we realise that we 
will achieve nothing withnul 
Hie continued support of milk 
consumers and to this end will 
do all we can to provide such 
improved services as (he 
viability of the rounds allow. 

The competition between 
packaged milk mid bottled 
milk would develop into n 
competition between super¬ 
market and home delivery or 
local dairy supply. In many 
arcus (here would lie an almost 
instant collapse of humc 
delivery and dairy sales. Over 
the country us a whole, we 
would inext)rably follow the 


ilends in Eurupe. with a 
rapidly me reusing share of 
sales- in packages, with 
diminishing overall soles of 
milk products. 


J i: Duncan 
ftcscnrch Officer, 
National Union of 
Milk Vendors. 


Publisher 
backs audits 


I read with interest your ar¬ 
ticle "Chief pushes for 
cleanup” iN'HH July 25, 1979.) 

In it you stale only seven 
publications published by four 
members of the Business 
ITess Association are audited 
You appear to have 
miscalculated. Management, 
published by Modern 
Productions Ltd, a foundation 
member of the Business Press 
Association, has had an ABC 
nudil since Januory 1974 and 
Mils company has always been 
.strongly in favour of uudlts. 

I would appreciate rec¬ 
tification. 

SC Mblock 
Managing Director 
Modem I’roil net ions Ltd 
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Flail Fad that 
outlasts steel 



The manufacturer of Green's Agricultural Machinery was 

in 


faced with a major problem with the flails used In his 
Silage and Scrub-Mowing Units. The steel connectors 
which linked the flails to the.revolving shaft were unable to 
withstand the punishing wear and abrasion. Steel 
connectors had a short, unhappy life'. 
We suggested rubber connectors* But could rubber 1 • ■ 
oqt-perform steel In a torture situation such as this? To - .. 


prove It would, we developed a rubbor^pa'cf cbnnector with 
V: .. *•;A.*:! b«l%!d fetyer* qf fabric 
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Electronic gadgets edge out security patrols 
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AGOODTIME... 
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by Mary Varnham 

NIGHT ONE. It’s five-Uiirly, 
cold and starting to get dark 
when I arrive at the security 
company's office. The boss, a 
tall, suave, grey-haired man, 
greets me on his way out. 

At an interview earlier in the 
day. he told me he started out 
in the security business with o 
1955 VAuxhall and an aisatian 
dog. The gamble paid off. 
Fifteen years later, his 
company has more than 250 
employees and is the third 
biggest in the industry. 

He's an avid National 
supporter and once stood for 
the party in the general 
elections. 

“Muldoon and I don't talk to 
each other through the 
newspapers," he says, with 
some satisfaction. “We write 
letters." 

He's not Loo happy, though, 
with the Government hiring Its 
own security guards for 
Parliament House. It's no 
seerct, he says, that they're 
paying 2 ii to :t 0 per cent more 
Ilian guards get in (ha private 
sector. This is bound in lend to 
increased wage demands for 
companies like his. 

"Essentially," he insists, 
"the Government should get 
out of the business." 

Under the award, the 
starting solary for mobile 
guards is $128.44. After n six 
month probationary period, 
this rises to $151.72. Static 
guards, who are stationed in 
unebuilding for the night, earn 
a little less — $125.15. rising to 
$UM4. 

Under the Private In¬ 
vestigators and Security 
Guards Act 1974, all guards 
must be checked out by the 
police and okayed by the 
Registrar in Auckland before 
Ihey are hired The criteria 
laid down in the Act: guards 
must be over 20 and have 
not been convicted of a crime 
involving dishonesty, or 
served a prison sentence, in 
the preceding 10 years. The 
failure rate is apparently 
small. 

A little after six, John, the 
patrolman I’m accompanying, 
and I set off downtown through 
the tail-end of the commuter 
traffic. I ask him how he got 
into the business. 

"I was a fencing con¬ 
tractor," he explains. "Got 
sick of ll and was looking 
around for something else to 
do. I had a mate who'd gone 
Into security. It sounded in¬ 
teresting enough so I went for 
an interview.” 

Two days later he was hired. 
There's a large turnover in the 
business and Jobs are 
relatively easy to find. 

One of our Jobs tonight is to 
aebver pay cheques to the 
company's static guards. They 
jJJF: * discover, a mixed crew. 
v »nue some are, as you would 
expect, ex-prison officers, 
servicemen and policemen, 
arc ^ regular people 
v * <°me into the business 
m d ' r s L ur P ris ibg number are 

*"¥««. among them a 
•t-undary school maths 
teacher, a jeweller and a law 
student. 

s , to P, the operations 
* tre. U Is, in best un- 
jercover i rad| Uont fl non . 

JET 1 bulldtn * near to® 
E rfroi,t AU ca!ls 10 and 

jJJJ palrolcars go through 

guawls have no direct 
22S 1 w,th lh B clients whose 
cS a r” f hey watc h over. 
cIiMt- Icr -.^P’ me88H g es to 
to ™ tbe P ol,c e, banter 
5 b £“ “■ time -'ell are 
Prising through a sur- 
K n g r y f® ica ble (given the 
nfih and solitariness 

^Mcupaura^uchboard 

eaHu We ! l ' know « that in the 
secu?iii f slagea of private 
wK y °P er ®ttona, relations 

111 lh e police were tempered . 


with mutual distrust. Now, 
however, there appears to be a 
conscious effort at co¬ 
operation on both sides. 

According to John, 
patrolmen frequently spot 
crimes In action and report 
them to the police. He 
describes an incident in which 
he was involved a few months 
earlier. While driving through 
midtown late at night he spied 
a couple of men stealing a car. 

He radioed headquarters 
and took up the chase, calling 
in his position as he went. 

The chase led him through 
Wellington, along the 
motorway and into Tawa. It 
ended on a deserted back road 
where the thieves panicked, 
ditched the car and jumped 
into a thicket of blackberry 
bushes — just as the police, 
following his directions, 
arrived on Ihc scene. 

There were no such thrills 
either of the nights I was mu, 
Inn (here's always nn un¬ 
dercurrent of tension, ex- 
pei'tation, in the work. 

Mobile guards develop a 
well-honed "security sense". A 
shadow, a noise, even a dif¬ 
ferent smell, can alert them to 
(lie presence of nn intruder. 
Dark, empty factories, 
warehouses and office 
buildings arc no place for the 
nervous. 

While John claims most of 
(he work (loesn'L worry him, lie 
confesses ton bit of cagincsfl in 
"bad areas". In one such area, 
a back street in Pelone, he 
finds u window open in the 
dangerous goals store of a 
factory, lie scouts around, 
finds no one nnrl radios in to 
HQ. Half an hour later the 
factory manager arrives and 
secures the window. There is 
no mistaking the vulnerability 
of a building like this. There is 
not a soul around and the odds 
of a thief or vandal escaping 
undetected seem considerable. 

What would John do if he 
caught a criminal in the act? 

It's hard to say. Despite 
advertised claims by security 
companies, few patrolmen use 
dogs. According to the next 
night's patrolman, who does, 
there are at most four trained 
guard dogs in the whole of 
Wellington. 

Nor are the guards allowed 
to carry arms. Their only 
weapons against an intruder 
appear to be a strong torch, the 
ability to radio for help — and, 
presumably, physical force, 
although there are no Charles 
Atlas criteria for hiring. 

Night Two. Bemie not only 
has a large aisatian dog, 
he also, unlike John, has a van 
with, the company's name 
emblazoned on top, plus a 
uniform and hat. He's a Scot 
with lots of good Glaswegian 
morality — and very firm 
ideas about security. 

“I’m more security con¬ 
scious than the company," he 
tells me proudly. 

Seeing the danger of any 
system being cracked, he is 
constantly varying the 
routines handed out to him by 
the controller. Companies do 
not use the names of buildings 
in their radio calls, referring to 
thorn only by code number. 

Bemie takes down the list of 
numbers given him by the 
opevator and then announces 
ho’s going to switch around a 
bit, "just in case anyone has 
worked out the code" 

Soon after Bemie started 
work, he took the unusual step 
of phoning; the managers of 
firms he was patrolling. 

He also has a quasi-personal 
relationship with the. staff, 
even though rtiost never see 
him. . • ’ ■ 

He’s : meticulous labpUt 
leaving messages to people 1 
who leave lights on or heaters 
burning. Sometimes, too, -he. 
solicits' donations.: for Mb ; 
fayburite. charity, guide dogs 
: for the blind.; ’*•' 1 

' i 'Or. i. i ■ '... 


ft very your a growing number of companies in 
New Zealand pay mil thousands of dollars a year 
for n service they almost never see — mobile 
security patrols. 

The patrols lake place at night. They come in a 
variety of forms. Some cars are marked, others 
unmarked. Some guards wear uniforms, others 
ordinary street clothes. 

. .Surveillance may be as thorough as a complete 
inspection of every office, stairwell and corridor, or 
as cursory ns shining a torch on outside doors and 
windows. It may lake place every two hours, four 
hours, once a night. 

The client gets, quite simply, what he pays for. 
Arrangemcuts are made, and a price agreed on. 
be forehand. 


His interest in the activities 
of the companies approaches 
the paternal. As we trip around 
he tells me how ice-cream is 
mixed, berets made, plastic 
extruded. 

In die three months lie's 
worked there, he's picked up 
quite a bit of information. 

"Fridays arc* always the 
worst." he says or bis job. 
“The lads are in a hurry to get 


to the pubs. Lights, heaters, 
machines left on all over the 
place." 

Savings in electricity arc one 
of the few tangible benefits of 
night security. The rest, 
deterrence of theft, vandalism, 
arsun, are. like all preventive 
measures, less easy to judge. 
Clearly night patrols will deter 
crime to a certain extent. 

They cannot, however, 


prevent it since surveillance is 
not constant. The clever 
criminal is hound to beat the 
system sooner or later. Few, 
though, will lake the trouble — 
and ibis is what security 
companies, and their clients, 
rely on. 

For obvious reasons, 
security firms remain tight- 
lipped about break-ins that 
have taken place despite their 
efforts. 

Manned patrols, although 
they have played n large part 
in the security picture in ihc* 
post arc. tor all this » doomed 
species. Within 10 years, 
estimates one security expert, 
they will tinvo been replaced 
almost entirely hy electronic 
alarms and fire' protection 
devices, card access systems 
and a raft of other 
tochnogadgetry. 

While electronic security 
hasn't yet taken off here the 
way it has In America and 
Europe — only two large 
electrical companies. Philips 
and Harding Signals ure¬ 
present ly in the market and 


both are relatively new en¬ 
trants — it’s last making 
ground 

One exumple: National 
Mutual in Auckland has In¬ 
stalled a computerised 
caretaker to guard its 21 - 
storey headquarters and five 
other buildings, a lotal of 
80,000 metres of floor space. 
The system monitors . an 
astonishing 500 fund ions, 
including locking of doors and 
lifts, lighting, heating, names 
and limes of entry of per¬ 
sonnel. 

The Lime the- system lakes to 
respond? — less than five 
seconds 

And other companies arc 
leaping aboard, among them 
National Bank which has 
recently put a $100,000 
microprocessor monitoring 
system in Its Christchurch 
headquarters. 

Against odds like this, John 
and Uernie don't look like 
st nn ding n chit nee in the long 
term. In the short term, 
companies looking for night 
protection could do a lot worse. 
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Facilities: 

On B;ilam Island. Indonesia. 
Vickers has established a 
comprehensive 
engineering 

and servicing / ^ \ 

facility. " MlsLeJ 
This is backed ylH w " 
by the 1 mM-' 
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Technology: 

Vickers can draw upon and 
offer the world’s best 
technology and 
experience to aid 










technical capabilities of 
Vickers in Australia, where 
4,000 people are involved in. 
the design and manufacture 
of capital equipment 
essential to the development 
of every growth industry. 

Products: 

Vickers products and services 
include equipment for 


dockyards, mining, foundries, 
transportation, marine and 
off-shore servicing, 
container cranes, cement plants, 
palm oil production, dredging 
and metal forming- 




BgJ the growth of S.E. Asia’s 
vitaFindustries.; 

Involvement: 

Every day, Vickers is 
in some way involved in the 
design, manufacture and 
installation of the basic 
plant and equipment essential 
to the development of arowth 
industries throughout S.E. Asia 
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The gold facts 


by Warren Hcrryinaii 

PREPARE thyself for the 
coming economic disaster 
when Government-led vote¬ 
buying hyper-inflation renders 
unbacked fiat funny money 
unacceptable as a medium of 
exchange. 

How? 

By investing at least one 
third of one's assets In gold. 

Invest In gold even before 
the doomsday scenario of the 
1980s unfolds. Not to make 
money. But just to maintain 
purchasing power against 
Government's two-faced 
progeny; Inflation and the 
fiscal fiend. 

This was the message 





THE MONEY MARKET 

would be worth tomorrow. 
(Shades of post World War I 
Germany, where workers 
would rush from paymaster to 


brought to Auckland tiv u rush from paymaster to 
Brendon Scorer 25 year-old Bhop bundlea of P a P*r 
millionaire, stock, stare and Ihat 

futures broker, and director of 2 bef<H Y be " ew ,nf,l « ot 
World Bullion all 


Company. 

Scorer predicts an economic 
collapse in (he next decade due 
to a collapse in the world 
monetary system. 

Most currencies arc backed 
by absolutely nothing of hard 
value and valued by little more 
than government fiat, Scorer 
pointed out. 

To pay for their vote- 
catching schemes, wasteful 
governments churn out more 
paper money which pays past 
debts with debased currency, 
but addB no new wealth, and 
thus, debases all currency 
already in existence. 

Scorer said he can see the 
hme coming In the next decade 
when this sort of currency 
debasement — or inflation — 
would reach a point where 
sellers would not accept paper 
money not knowing what it 


widespread bartering, cur¬ 
tailing the use of paper 
money.) 

This inflation-led collapse 
would lead, Scorer predicted, 
to a return to the gold standard 
and a brighter economic future 
following the apocalypse. 

Scorer acknowledged that 
atout 95 per cent of people 
dismissed his doomsday 
prophesy as ridiculous. 

But he asked: “Why are 
people so ready to believe 
prime ministers, presidents, 
and other government 
ministers, that everything is 
okay and that the economy will 
start to improve, when these 
same government officials tax 
the populous heavily, run 
massive deficits and still 
accomplish nothing positive?" 

“If government tries to take 
away people's right to hold gold 


thepublic should resist, just as 
they should resist other 
government restrictions on 
what a man can do with the 
rightfully earned fruits of his 
labours such as exchange 
controls,' 1 Scorer said. 

Economic theory aside, 
Scorer's business is buying 
and selling gold. He is offering 
New Zeahinders the South 
1 African minted Krugerrand. 
This coin has little 
numismatic value, being first 
minted in 1967 and legal tender 
in its country of origin. 

The company also offers 
Australian gold sovereigns for 
sale at $160 each. Being 
relatively rare, Scorer said, 
the sovereigns had a 
numismatic value apart from 
their 7.32 gram gold content. 

The Krugerrand, about the 
size of a New Zealand 20c 
piece, contains one troy ounce 
of pure gold (31.1 grams), rt 
was expressly minted for gold 
traders. 

Scorer said he did not want 
to go into direct competition 
with local gold sellers. But his 
prices appear competitive. 

The other day he priced a 
Krugerrand at $370. One 
Auckland competitor, Morton 
Williams Ltd was offering 
Krugerrands at $386 the same 
day. And Auckland bullion 
merchants Matthey GatTett 
were offering Krugerrands at 
$396 the following day. 

Matthey Garrett is one of 
three bullion merchants with 
an import licence to bring in 
bullion for supply to the 
jewellery trade and private 
buyers. Its margin for the 
Krugerrand was: buy $396; 
buy back the same day $324. 
Scorer said he would buy 
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back gold the same day for the 
selling price less 9 per cent. In 
Australia this figure was 9>fe 
per cent, he said. 

The dealer's margin, plus 
the short-term fluctuations in 
the market mate short-term 
trading in gold unattractive. 

Scorer advised his clients to 
invest in gold for a period of 
not less than six months and 
preferably at least a year. 

The World Bullion Company 
extended its operations to 
Auckland nine months ago, 
operating through the offices 
of chartered accountants 
Chambers Fawcett and Co. 

In this time, Scorer said he 
had sold between $40,000 and 
$50,000 worth of gold through 
mall order. 

Scorer hopes to increase 
these sales of Krugerrand and 
gold sovereigns. 

Scorer had not been able to 
offer gold bullion in bars as 
importation is under Import 
licence with only three com- 
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b your present 
company insurance 
wiping pace with 
today’s needs? 


ponies holding licences on have gone up In Ktauu 
a continuous basis. But coins cent since this 5 
are free of this restriction. X kSKSSS 
j ^,°m r sa ’f* bt ’ Phms t0 deal have gone up betweenShr 

b~ io " fl,ly ptr “ n| ™fcS«' 

The Australian Government "Uold," said Scorer, " 5 $ 
first allowed its citizens lo buy fl thermometer of the wffi 
and hold gold bullion in 1976 . currencies. The mim 
Scorer has been in business ,eUs y° u how much bus 
since he was 21. He now Particular currencyBrih, 
estimates his persona] wealth that is - the more paw 
at between $1.6 and $ 1.8 million governments prim eAh 
— one third of this in gold. His e *bUng paper mocey Hi 
physical sales of gold (not that much less and miter 
including futures) have in- uimce gold cost mate 
creased 2u-fold in the past 5 P !, P cr money terras, so 3 
years he said. other words, your inestm 

But to return lo the prime mid assets are goingdoni 
question; why should anyone drain unless they areroGji 
want to buy and hold gold? quickly as paper moiiej: 
Gold earns no interest in a fn Ning." 

b0 ? , racl ; Scorer a* Ik *« :■ 
“ ld “» “My deposil veslor if heis«lyi*V 

'JSLSE " ycar prom When ho hi* w 

noli is lo ship ,.„d SSSfcff 

'"' llnrssul * c "”“™ 

nl a press conference in Just to break even in re* 
Auckland last week. The in- buying power terns, Scow 
surance bill for that one day said, the investor ««M 
came lo $400. to bo making a rfwafM 

So why invest in a com- percent onhlsawoef KWs'w 
inodity that rams mi interest, rate wns 60 per cert 
is expensive to insure and inflation rate 175 P* a ci 
transfer from place to place, (this calculation wouldM 
as well as being heavy and typical New Zealandesecufoi 
likely lo wear holes in trousers in the 1979 New Zealar- 
pockets? scenario). 

Because, Scorer points out, p the investor to make it 

gold has risen in price by more ror , (n re al tenu 

Ulan 000 per cent:slnec W70 - 
"lid is likely to conlinue rising S SL _ a(e8 Hr isiet 
ns government vnle-eolrhini 
adventurers debase paper T'! ' I«««. 

currencies in relation to gild. P er C<?nl 0,1 * 
Australian gold sovereigns Paper money will cm* 10 


j to fall because "the dollar is 

i backed by absolutely nothing 

—_£L. and governments now have the 

.. power to literally print paper 

^J \ \ money 19 to the dozen; they 

j \ will continue on this suicide 

! \ course because while trying to 

J pay for debts already Incurred 

1 ! by them, the more and more 

J paper they will have to print 

\ and so the downward spiral 

wom \ will continue.” 

| ! Scorer said the three periods 

j \ of inflation in the United Slates 

.! ? . # while it was still on the gold 

_ 1 standard were associated with 

I •-wnwiH war anf j an extra j ssue of 

! paper money. 

79. But, he said, “in each case 

after the emergency, the 
have gone up In m0 ! ,ey su PP* y was contracted 
will since this JmWrtfi and prices declined lo their 
said. Krugerrand pre . vi ? us , ® vela - Thu! over a 
have gone up betweea tihr Sf" od of 145 >’ Mrs lhc United 
per cent over »,,“e^ 

"Gold,” said Scorer," bS approximately the same ns 
a thermometer of theytfj *hey had been 145 yours curlier 
currencies. The msHitB when the constitution first 
tells you how much Isie re,n blhshod a gold standnrd. 
particular currencyerr/th; “The reason for this is 
that is, the mwe pfl'3iwii simple. During this period Iho 
governments print rate dollar was defined as a 
existing paper mooepii (puintily of gold. The dollar 
that much less and raster maintained Its value because 
ounce of gold cost mate g»M maintained its value. And 
puper money terras, »3 gold maintained its value 
other words, your hnstca because it could not simply be 
and assets are going doni printed up miri issued to excess 
drain unless (bey areranjc like a piece of paper. In fact 
quickly as paper monej: gold was chosen as money by 
falling." |topic because, of all the 

cc'inamic goods circulated in 
Scorer asks the diem :• human commerce, it has the 
veslor if he is really mafoji best record for mnintaiiiing its 
profit when he invests paje value, 
money at 20 per cent nt "But since the enactment of 
and reaps his reward in a legal tender law in 1933 , 
dollars subject to Inflation there has been a continual 

, , . , I dcpiecialion of the currency 

Just to break even ance , hat l!ine , h(a do , lB h ' 

M.MS sstsireas 



money at 20 per cent rtfc 
and reaps his reward in 
dollars subject to Inflation 


rate wns 60 per 'he 
inflation rate 175 && 
(this calculation would iti v 
typical New Zealandexecuua 
in the 1979 New Zcalar. 
scenario). 

For the investor to 

per cent return in real K* 
..I,..., snmfl las and - 


Nlill.a lump of gold sitting In 


a safety deposit box earns no 
interest. 

NBIt suggested to Scorer 
that it might be possible for a 
gold dealer to sell for example 
nn ounce of gold, retain the 
gold himself, and issue the 
buyer with a negotiable in- 
.slrumrnt stilting that this 
instrument cixihi tie redeemed 
in gold at any time bv the 
bolder. 

This would place (he gold 
dealer in (he position of ihc pre 
l!':n hanker — the instrument 
being little more than a 
transferable gold certificate. 
The holder or the certificate 
could treat this like money and 
invest it nnd earn interest thus 
having the certainty of gold 
backing and an interest ear¬ 
ning deposit. 

Not a bad Irion, said Scorer, 
except Government would not 
allow it. 

Australia has a futures 
market in gold. There one cun 
secure n futures contract (5u 
ounces of goldi with as little ns 
A$750 deposit. For a com¬ 
mission of 7 per cent of the 
deposit an investor can use his 
gold holding as a deposit to 
play the futures market — that 
is. play the futures market in 
gold or other commodities. 


Participation... key to 
greater productivity 
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Monsanto, a major internationalsuppf^ 0 * : M 

agricultural chemicals, is undergoing ny r % 

expansion in Australia and New ZsBiano.. ^ 1 A 
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■ y efL havs the necessary M | h ow Pa ^ 
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write to Allan Scherp, Monsentc.NW, ,°T; ; f Mudie'. c^ rk 

Limited, Private. Bag, JoHnsOAVI^ n-^.-v-; L 65 sho * 

Phpne: 736-oe9 (Wellington)^-. t^ ,c{ patio r , 
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While the trend in gold 
prices is ever upward in the 
long term there are some 
snags for the short-term 
futures investor. 

Scorer pointed to the opening 
of (he Australian gold futures 
market in November 197A. Two 
•lays after the market opened, 
the United States Government 
riMihlcd its gold snlcs driving 
gold prices down $r»:t an ounce 
in one month. 


FKOM u topic which barely 
attracted any attention n few 
months ago, computer-aided 
automation nnd its potential as 
a threat to our lifestyle has 
sprung into (lie forefront of the 
public mind. 

Itadio, television and 
newspaper coverage as well as 
live discussion has almost 
threatened the subject with 
over-exposure. 

Probably the biggest 
audience was gained by the 
three-part TV2 series which 
finished last week. While the 
series attempted a balanced 
view or the question, it has 
been attacked in computing 
circles for painting too black a 
picture of the effects of 
technology, particularly on 
employment, for its over-use 
of overseas materia! and for 
its lack of discussion. 

The series would have laid, 
(in ideal foundation for a panel 
discussion in a fuurlh week, 
said NZ Cumputer Soeielv 
.spokesman Mill Williams; 
this, he contended, might have 


Bivi -11 people directly involved 
in thu computer industry a 
tatter chance to emphasise the 
benefits to be derived from 
increasing use of computers. 

Wilburns has token pnrt in 
recent radio coverage and live 
debate on the question. He was 
interviewed for the second 
programme of the television 
series, which dealt specifically 
with the New Zealand 
situation, but his contribution 
was cut from the final version. 

All the points that Williams 
made had been covered by 
other contributors anyway, 
snid producer Bill Saunders. In 
any case, he added, the 
programmes were designed 
more to present the question in 
visual terms than as a plat¬ 
form for discussion. 

The second programme was 
made in collaboration with die 
Commission for the Future, 
and contributors included the 
head of the Commission, 
I'tnfofisor ■ James Duncan. 

The opening and final 
pro gin mines, though, were 


repents of United Kingdom 
films, shedding only a general 
light nn the New Zealand 
situation. The first looked at 
the general problem of 
unemployment, with only a 
sidelong glance at technology, 
but the third, entitled . "Now 
the Chips nre Down", focussed 
on the fabrication and 
potential effect of 
microprocessors. 

The report of a joint trade 
union examination of em¬ 
ployment and technology, due 
later this month, is certain to 
encourage further debate. 

The investigation was 
originally backed by the 
Public Service Association, 
clerical workers, shop em¬ 
ployees, bank officers, and 
insurance workers, but they 
have been joined by a number 
of other unions, wlw also sec 
thrir members being affected 
by one or another 
manifestation of computer 
t'vlinnlngy. l-nunim-nt among 
•tali' are tin* Post Office 
Association and thc- 
Jnurnulisls Union. 
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IN AMERICA, THE AIRPLANE 
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